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Senate Committee 
+ Gathers Data on 
National Parks 


Studies Proposals for Exten- 
sions and Creation of 
New Units During 
Tour. 


Inspects Facilities 


For Handling Traffic 


Director Mather Declares That 
American Citizens Are 
Enjoying Reser- 
vations. 


The manner in which the American 
people are enjoying their national parks 
has been brought home forcibly to mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, who have just completed a tour 
of inspection of the proposed parks in 
North and South Dakota and site of the 
proposed extension of the Yellowstone 
Park, the Director of the National Park 
Service, Stephen T. Mather stated orally 
August 15. 

Mr. Mather, who has returned to Wash- 
ington, stated that the subcommittee of 
three members of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, of which Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, is chairman, | 
was authorized at the last session of 
Congress to make the inspection. The 
other members of the committee are Sen- | 
ators Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, and 


Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona. 
First Visit to Yellowstone. | 
Pointing out that it was the _ first 
visit of the members of the commit- 
tee to the Yellowstone, Mr. Mather said 
it had opened the eyes of the commit- 
tee to the way in which the American 
people utilize their national parks. It 
would also, he said, result in giving com- 
mittees of Congress handling legisla- 
tion for the National Park Service first- 
hand information as to its needs. 
During his trip to the West where he 
spent about two months, Mr. Mather at- 
tended, among other meetings, that of 
the annual conference an State Parks, at 
San Francisco, Calif... in June. He is 
chairman of the conference on 
Parks and presides at all its meetings. 


The State of California, Mr. Mather said, | 


has voted for a survey of State parh 
projects, and this fall a vote will be 


taken on a $6,000,000 bond issue. 


State Parks Studied. 
Later with members of the confer- 
ence on State parks, Mr. Mather visited 


Los Angeles where they met with the | 


chamber of commerce of that city after 
which they made a study of some of the 
State’s park areas. “The prople of Cal- 
ifornia,” he said, “are enthusiastic over 
the proposed park development.” 

Mr. Mather then attended a meeting 
in Rainier National Park where, he saic, 


the operating company is planning an! 


interesting development in an entirely 
new part of the park opened by new 
Government road construction. The new 
road, he said, will tic in with the new 
State highway across Machez Pass. 
“After that visit,” Mr. Mather stated, 


“T went to North Dakota where I met} 
with Senators Nye, Ashurst and Dale of! 
Public } 
Lands, where we made a study of the! 


the Senate Subcommittee on 
proposed extensions of parks and pro- 
posed new parks. This is what is known 
as the bad lands area of North Dakota. 
“Turning west again, I visited Yellow- 
stone National Park in connection with 
the proposed extensions in the park. Two 
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More Bids Received 


Eleven Proposals Now Being| 


Analyzed by Special Board. 


Two additional bids, either for con- 
struction or design, or both, of the pro- 
jected two new Navy dirigibles of about 
6,500,000 cubic feet capacity, have been 


received by the Department of the Navy, | 


making a total of 11 proposals, it was 
announced orally at the Department Au- 
gust 15. 

The bids supplement those opened on 
Friday, August 10, of which three were 
for construction and design, and seven 
for design alone. The new bids are from 
Herman Kubler, of Lackawaxen, Pa., and 
the Slate Aircraft Corporation, of Glen- 
dale, Calif. They had not yet been ex- 
amined, it was stated, and therefore it is 
not known whether they are for construe- 
tion or design or both, 

The Department’s invitation for bids 
specified that no proposals postmarked 


State | 
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| Sound Films Attract 


Interest in Europe 


New Cartel Recently Formed by 
Producers in Germany. 


The talking motion picture is x 
ing attention in Europe, according to in- 
| formation received by the Department of 
Commerce, which issued two statements 
on the subject August 15. One state- | 
ment made public by the Department | 
tells of the registration of two sound 
film inventions at the British Patent Of- | 
‘fice, while the other recounts that the 
| talking motion picture in Germany has | 
|reached the stage where a $2,500,000 
cartel has been formed by the producers | 
|of that country. The first statement 

reads in full text as follows: 

“Two new inventions recently regis- 
tered at the British Patent Office have | 
} attracted much attention, Trade Commis- 
| sioner George R, Canty, Paris, informs | 
j the Department. They relate to a sim- 
Lple apparatus for synchronizing sight | 
jand sound in the projection of talking 
| pictures, 

“The first application defines the scope 
,of the invention by explaining that the 
|mechanism already provided in musical 


| [Continued on Page 2, Colvin 
Standardized Grades 
| For Hides and Furs 


| Are Being Developed 


Department of Agriculture | 
Undertaking Work 
To Expedite Mar- 

Standard grades for hides and skins 
designed to assist in movement of the 
| trade throughout the country, are being 
developed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
| Economics, Department of Agriculture, 
it was announced August 15. 

The present custom is to market hides 


and skins labelled with the geographic | 
| place of origin, although a variety orig- 
| inate in one sectiogge making the quality | 
| of the article as now’graded questiénable 
it was explaingd. 

Imported hides and_ skins, it was 
ated, will ultimately be covered in an 
; expansion of the work of the Bureau’s | 
' standaridzation work. The statement inj; 
| full text follows: 

| The work of developing standardized 
| grades for hides and skins for the pur- 
pose of assisting and expediting their 
;movement through trade channels and 
making it possible to buy and sell hides | 
;and skins on the basis of real worth 
without regard to geographic origin, has 
been undertaken by the Bureau of Agri- 
| cultural Economics. 

It has been an old and well-established | 
trade practice to market hides and skins | 
as “New England,“ “New York State,” | 
“Middle West,” “Northwestern,” “North- | 
ern-Southern,” “Central Southern,” “Pay | 
South,” ete. As a matter of fact there | 
are several (sometimes dozens) of dif- 
ferent grades, take-offs, cures and meth- ! 
ods of delivery included in hides coming | 
from a single such area. 

Investigations are about to be made | 
throughout the United States by Melvin 
C. Romberger, associate marketing spe- 
cialist, to determine (1) extreme varia- 
tions in all essential characteristics, (2) 
practical methods of measuring these | 
| Variations, (3) suitable grade factors for 
| the various kinds and classes of hides 
|and skins, and finally, to formulate. per- 
; missive grade standards for those com- | 
| modities, 
_ In formulating grade standards, every | 
important facter which enters into the | 
determination of values of commercial 
hides and skins will be taken into con-| 





| st 





| sideration and an effort made to prop- | 
; erly weigh them on the basis of their | 
importance to the finished product. It 
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Closer 


Vocational Education Board 





Effective cooperation between agencies 
for the compensation and agencies for! 
the rehabilitation of disabled persons, is| 
lacking in a number of States, the Fed-! 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
stated on August 15. The Board declares 
that “‘too often” the condition arises out 
of a lack of complete knowledge of on 
the part of the rehabilitation service of 
the operation of the compensation act 


Rules to Enforce Cr ops Gain Headwa y 


s : per 
jtion to regulations recently promulgated 
iby the Government of Cuba for the en- 


ition of a tax of one and one-half per 


WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1928 


the Government 





: After Late Spring 
Tax on Sales in- lade | 


Cuba Announced, 


Composite Increase of Nine Per 
Cent Reported for July. 


Due to the favorable July weather | 
|showing a comp6site condition of more 
ithan 3 per cent.above the 10-year aver- } 
age, or an average increase of about 9 
| per cent for the month, crops overcame ! 
{the backwardness at the beginning of 


New Regulations Covering 
Collection and Imposi- 
tion of Tariff Are 
Issued. 


Penalty Provided 
For Late Returns 


| July caused by an unusually cool, wet | 
June, with an estimsted’ comrasite con- 
dition about 6 per cent below ihe 10- | 
; year average for that date, it was stated 
|} by the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, on August 15. The Bu- 
| reau’s statement about July weather and | 
be | crop growth follows ‘in full text: 
Assessment of One-and-a-Half; At the beginning of July crops were 
‘ generally backward, due to the unusually 
Per Cent Prescribed Accord- | cool, wet June, with an estimated com- | 
* ¥ posite condition about 6 per cent below | 
img to Department of | he 10-year average for that date. This! 
Commerce. | deficiency not only was made up by the 
' favorable July weather but at the end of | 
The Department of Commerce in a, the month the department’s report shows 
statement issued August 15 calls atten--# composite condition of more than 3} 
cent above the 10-year average, or | 
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[Continued on Page 5,Column 
in that 
The law calls for the collec- 


forcement of the sales tax law 
country. 


Hope of Enactment 
cent on the exact value of all articles} Of Bill Limiting | 


sold at the time of sale. In full text,| 
the statement issued by the Department} 
of Commerce reads as follows: 

New regulations covering the imposi- | 
tion and collection of the Cuban 115 per | 


Recognition Given 


E 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


ntered as Second Class Matter at 


or 


o Ecua 


' 
| Satisfaction With Tranquility end Progress of Country 


Since Overthrow of Government in 1925 Is 


Expressed by D 


ue to the “tranquility which has pre- 
Due to the “tranquility which } 
vailed in Ecuador” in recent years the! 


United States has officially recognized 
the government of that country, the De- 
partment of State announced August 15. 

Ecuador the three coun- 
tries of the world with which the United 
States had no official diplomatic rela- 
tions, the other two being Soviet Russia 
and China. An American minister was 
retained in Ecuador, however, according 
to information obtained at the Depart- 
ment of State, and it was through him 
that official recognition was extended on 
August 14. 

Recognition of Ecusdor has been with- 
held since July 9, 1925, according to in- 
formation received at the Department of 
State, when a military junta headed by 
General Gomez de ia Torre and Major 
Mendoza overthrew the existing govern- 
ment. President Cordova was exiled and 
the military junta remainded in power 
until April, 1926. However, it gradually | 
relinquished control until April, 1926, 


was one of 


Airport to Be Completed | 
In Quebec Before Winter | 


Quebec is to have a new airport, ac-| 


epartment of State. 


when Isidro Ayora became provisional 
president. He has continued in office 
ever since, with ihe exception of a period 
during March, 1927, he was ink 
prisoned by the oppesition for a short 


when 


time. 

It was through President Ayora, ac- | 
cording to information received at the | 
Department, that Protessor E. W. Kem-| 
merer, of Princeton University, Was) 
asked to make a financial and economic 
survey of the country. 

After this survey four financial laws | 
were passed, one establishing a new} 
monetary law, another establishing a| 
Central Bank, another setting up a new) 
tariff Jaw, and another creating a new) 
customs administration. Four Ameri-| 
cans are now acting as advisers to the 
Ecuadorian Government. 

A statement by the Department 
State announcing the recognition 
Ecuador follows in full text: 

The Government of the United States 


of 
of 
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Production in 1927 | 
Of Motor Vehicles | 


“E 
close serutiny of its public serv- 
ants, and a fair and reasonable 
estimate of their fidelity and use- 
fulness.” 


VERY citizen owes to the 
country a vigilant watch and 


—Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
1885—1889: 1893—1897 


YEARLY INDEX 


151) 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


PER 
COPY 


‘|President Finds 


Honorable Peace 


Mr. Coolidge Discusses Pro- 
posals of Secretary Kel- 
logg at Convention in 
Wisconsin. 


Says New Barrier 


~ To War Is Created 


Adequate National Defense Still 
Possible Despite Agree- 
ment to Renounce 
Hostilities. 


The mutilateral treaty for the renun- 
ciation of obligation 
which prevents the contracting nations 
from maintaining an adequate national 
defense, President Coolidge declared Au- 


war contains no 


gust 15, 


Addresses Convention. 
The statement made in an ad- 
dress delivered at the State Convention 
of the American Legion at Wausau, Wis., 
in which Mr, Collidge discussed the pur- 
poses and intent of the proposed anti- 
war treaty, initiated by the United 
States, to be signed by 14 nations at 


was 


cent gross sales tax have been promul- 
gated by the Government, according to 


ithe Gaceta Oficial, received in the Com- 
jmercial Laws Division, Department of 


Commerce, 
No Discount. 


Mr. Caraway Praises Meas- 
| ure to Prevent Removal of 


| Cases on Account of Di- 
verse Citizenship. 


{consist of 112 per cent upon the exact 


| Sale, exchange or transfer, without any 


| partially manufactured article, articles os ; 
lof consumption or not, fruits, products | °f the United States. The bill has been! 


|ceipts at the time in which the same! 
|may be collected. 


‘house duties. 


}in business for their own account. for, 
' the account of another, or on a basis of | and 
; commission or representation, are sub- 
{domiciled in the country, according to 
| for the Cuban Government to call upon 


‘foreign commercial travellers for pay- 
;ment of tax on sales they consummate 


| providing they establish a 
! Separate system of accounting and pro- | 


| and official book in order to pay taxes o 


| The retail department need not be 


Cooperation Between A gencies 


For Aid of Disabled Persons Is U rged 


ers Should Understand Compensation Acts. 
caemmniiniedagetigiten 


The new regulations, in articles two! 
and three, stipulate that the tax shall | 


Rocaceane | 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, | 
a minority member of the Senate Com-, 
mittee on the Judiciary, in an oral state-| 
' ment August 15, expressed the hope that | 


value of the article at the time of its 


deduction or discount whatever, whether 


‘sold on a basis of cash or credit, whether Congress will enact the Norris bill to! 


consisting of raw material, totally or! limit the jurisdiction of district courts | 
, } 
and merchandise of national or foreign! t¢Ported to the Senate from the Judiciary | 
production and upon the total gross re- | Committee. | 
“I am for that measure introduced by 
the | the Senator from Nebraska, Mr. Norris,’ 
invoiees-of importation the, tax Will be | Senator Caraway saidi “I would like 
based upon. the total value of the in-| t®. See it enacted into law. It seeks to, 
vonce, including all expenses and custom. { tke away the right of removal of a case | 
. from one district court to another on; 
Natural persons or jurisdical entities: #¢¢ount of diverse citizenship. 
who occasionally or habitually engagei .,. here may have been a time when a, 
7 citizen of one State could not obtain fair | 
impartial trial in another State 
Happily, I may say, that time has long 
since past. | 
“When a State is good enough for a 
person to live in, transact his business 
| in it, invest his money in it, pay his taxes 
in it, it is a State good enough to try! 
his causes of dispute in its courts. 
Ulterior Motives Charged. 
“There are corporations which organ- ; 
| ize in one State for the purpose of doing | 
according to Article 4, paragraph 3, (a),! business in another State, solely for the 
who sell at retail the total or part of | Purpose of availing itself, when sued, of 
their merchandise, are subject to the tax, th Yight of removal to another State. 
However, the same article provides that | “That, of course, ought not to be en- 
in this case the tax will be collected, | couraged. 
using as a basis for liquidation the total! , “5° far as my observation goes, there | 
amount of the merchandise which has 18 9° opposition to this bill except on 
been sold at retail. the part of corporations and their at- 
Also, according to Article- 93, the im-|.torneys who seek advantage through re- | 
porting merchants and wholesalers, ex-| moval of cases from one court to an-! 
empt frem the payment of the tax upon other. These men are, however, exceed- 
importation invoices on account of having | 
presented sworn statements in the cus- | 
tomhouse of their district stating that! 
they make wholesale sales, will be able i 
to carry on a department of retail sales, | 


completely 


When applied to 


ject to the tax, whether or not they are 


Article 5. This would make it possible 


in Cuba, it is believed. 
Importers Included. 
Importing merchants or wholesalers, 
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Santa Fe Request to Buy 
Stock Is Granted by I. C. C. 


vide themselves with a license (patente) | The Interstate Commerce Commission 
operations of retail sales, and providing | Will allow the Atchison, Topeka & Santa| 
that the retail sales do not exceed 15 per| Fe Railway to intervene in the proceed- 
cent of the total sales made at wholesale. | ing for authority to acquire control of 


stalied-in & separate location. in-) the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Rail- 

Those who are obliged to pay the 115} W&y, in substitution for the English 
per cent tax must present their returns | MOteholders’ protective committee. 

The Commission’s action was taken on 
a petition filed by the Santa Fe in which 
it stated that the road had subscription 
rights of 14,561 shares, or 41 per cent of 
the 35,000 shares of the Orient stock, 
that most of the remainder of the stock 
was controlled by the English commit- 
tee, and that it was prepared to acquire 
all or a majority of the stock at $414.50 
a share. 

The Commission’s 
Docket No. 4826, 
August 15. 


Sa eee” 
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Finance 
public 


in 
made 


order 
was 


States Rehabilitation W ork- 


agencies in a number of the States are 
not as effective as they should be. 
Cites Causes for Condition. 

In some cases this is due to the aiti- 
tude of the compensation department to- 
ward the rehabilitation work or its in- 
ability to cooperate effectively, but too 
often the condition arises out of a lack 
of complete knowledge on the part of 
the rehabilitation service of the opera- 


Complete 
News Summary 


2| 
t 


i lic property in described by H. H. Ben- 
‘nett, a soil inspector of the Bureau of 


| describes 


‘and nearly a mile in length. 


; than two feet deep. 


Anglo-French Bank 


| cording to a statement issued August 16} 
by the Department of Commerce whieh | 
| follows in full text: | 

A new $100,000 airport will be built | 
| near Quebec, a Canadian air transporia- | 
\tion company has announced, states Vice | 
Consul George H. Darringer, Quebec. 

The airport, according to announce-} 
ment, will be completed by November, in| 
time for the establishment: of a proposed 
winter air mail service. The field will 
be approximately 2,500 feet. in length,! 
ithe same distance in width and will have 
six runways in the form of a star. It will 
be equipped with modern hangars, me- 
chanics’ huts, a weather bureau and flood 
lights for night landing. 


Soil Erosion Causes 


Losses to Farmers 


Damage Suffered by Agricul- 
ture Said to Amount to 
Millions Annually. 


The devasting effect of soil erosion 
upon fertile farms, human life, and pub- 


Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
Agriculture, in a letter to the Chief of 
Soil Investigations, Dr. A. G. McCall, 
reviewing recent damage to property by 
this process. Erosion costs the farmers 
of the United States $200,000,000 an- 


‘nually, Mr. Bennett stated. 


A statement just made public by the 
Department of Agriculture in regard to 
Mr. Bennett’s letter follows in full text: 

Recent destruction of fertile farms, the 
loss of human life, the blocking of high- 
ways, and the burying of farm machin- 
ery as the result of erosion and the 
spread of gigantic gullies in some farm- 
ing areas of the Middle West are graph- | 
ically described by Inspetcor H. H. Ben- 
nett, of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, in a letter just received by Dr. 
A. G. McCall, chief of soil investiga- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture. 

Inspector Benneit, in a recent circular 
on soil erosion, published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, pointed out that 


,erosion costs the farmers of the United 


States more than $200,000,000 annually. 


‘Writing during a tour of inspection which 


has included studies of soils in Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska, he 
some of the worst results of 
erosion: 

“Within four years one farm, valued 
at $15,000, has been practically destroyed 
by a gully that ranges to 60 feet in depth 
This gully 
has branched out over the valley and | 
cut to pieces the fine lands that formerly | 
occupied it. It can not be stopped now— | 
not by a single farmer. The task is en- 
tirely too great. What land is left is | 


| being used very largely for corn, and this | 


soil is going at a very rapid rate. In} 
one field recent rains cut gullies more 
The yield of corn 
will scarcely pay for the harvesting. | 

“This gully has not stopped at destroy- | 
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Sh t Be Lower Paris probably August 27. J 
own 0 | The proposal, however, Mr. Coolidge 
| said, “does pledge us not to attack 
|others in consideration of their agree- 
ment not to attack us and to seek a 
| settlement of our controversies one with 


Biennial Census 
crease in Number 


Value; Closed Cars 
Are Favored. 


and | another through peaceful means.” 
New Barrier to War. 
Although it might be too much to sup- 
pose that the agreement will banish war 


fentirely, the President continued, it will 


Production of motor vehicles declined 
19.9 per cent in number and 13.9 per cent 
in value during 1927 according to figures 


| based on the biennial census of manufac- 


tures the results of which were an- 


;nounced August 16 by the Department , 


of Commerce. The decreases Were In 
comparison with the figures for 1925, the | 
year covered by the preceding census. 


4 Total production figures for 1927 were 


classes 
fac- 


3.335,805 motor vehicles of all 
valued on the basis of wholesale 
tory price at $2,537,912,192. ; 

The Department’s statement follows in 


According to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures taken 
in 1928, the establishments engaged pri- 


| full text: 


{marily in the manufacture of motor ve- 
;hicles in 1927 produced, during that year, 


2,873,380 passenger vehicles (not includ- 


jing public conveyances), valued at $2,- 
' 174,718,977; 
ivalued at $27,836,058; 1,430 government 


8,944 public conveyances, 


vehicles (Federal, State, and municipal), 
valued at $10,781,178; 452,051 commer- 
cial vehicles, valued at $324,575,999; and 
18.892 trailers, valued at $6,690,258; to- 
gether with other products valued at 


! $301,610,222; making a total of $2,846,- 


212,652. 

The output of motor vehicles of all 
classes in 1927 aggregated 3,535,805 in 
number and $2,537,912,192 in value. 
These aggregates represent decreases of 
19.9 per cent in. number and 13.9 per 
cent in value as compared with 1925, the 
last preceding census year. (The values 
given in this report are based on whele- 
sale factory prices.) 

Accessories Not Included. 

The foregoing figures and the other 
statistics herewith relate to manufac- 
turers whose principal products are as- 
sembled motor vehicles, and do not in- 
clude data for the production of estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of bodies, parts, and accessories 
for motor vehicles. 

The proportion of closed passenge) 
cars increased from 21.6 per cent in 
1921 to 35 per cent in 1923, 58.5 per cent 
in 1925, and 85.5 per cent in 1927. The 
number of this class of motor vehicles 
manufactured reached a total of 2,408,-' 
148 in 1927, compared with 2,080,697 in 
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International Data 
On Wool Expected 


‘Steps to Obtain Information 


Taken by Many Countries. 
International wool statistics 
come 


may be- 
a reality, according to George T.! 
Willingmyre, wool marketing specialist 
of the Department of Agriculture, who 
recently returned from attending a con- 


| ference held at Paris to consider the col- 


lection of comparable statistics on this 
commodity. 
The statement made public on August 


constitute a new and important barrier 
to hostilies which may be maintained 
with honor and reasonableness. 

In commenting on the policy of na- 
tional defense, he declared’ that its dis- 
regard by the Government would expose 
the country “to the contempt of its cit- 
izens at home and of the world abroad,” 
but never theless the maintenance? .of _ 
peace Was likewise required ‘by every ” 
humane im pulse that stirs thé hearts,of 
ment.” The full text of the address fol- 
lows: ; 

Members of the American Legion of 
Wisconsin: It is now 10 years since the 
events were taking place which brought 
your organization into existence. They 
have been-years necessarily attended by 
a great deal of hardship, but they have 
also been years when the world has made 
a great deal of progress. The war left 
the chief nations utterly exhausted. How 
many people directly and indirectly lost 
their lives by reason of that conflict will 
never be known. It ran into many mil- 
lions. The cost in treasure was so great 
that it can never be counted. It ran into 
hundreds of billions. The material re- 
sources of several of the powers involved 
were so far exhausted as to require al- 
most complete reconstruction. Our own 
loss of life, happily, was comparatively 
small, but the cost in direct outlay to 
the National Treasury ran between $30,- 
000,000,000 and $40,000,000,000 and is 
still going on. Or all the countries en- 
gaged, the United States has proceeded 
farthest toward recovery, although we 
are yet a long distance from its com- 
pletion. 

While the war proved a stupendous 
catastrophe for all those who were in 
it, and in 18 months destroyed values 
which it had taken us generations to 
create, on the other hand its lessons can 
be made a great advantage to us. It 
gave us an opportunity to know the 
world and afforded us a place in the 
world which we did not have before. It 
revealed to us to a large extent both our 
powers and our responsibilities. It 
demonstrated so clearly the interde- 
pendence of all people that we are not 
likely to hear again in responsiblé quar- 
ters that what other nations do is no com- 
cern of ours. It is also easier for us to 
remember that what we do has its effect 
on other nations. Quite properly, under 
international law, one people is debarred 


| from interfering in the strictly domes- 


tic affairs of another people. The first 
law of liberty, which was.one of the 
principles for which we were fighting, 
requires that each people should be free 


| to manage their own affairs so long as 


they observe the rights of others. In 
the domain of foreign relations there 


;can be no doubt that throughout civiliza- 
; tion a new disposition was created to 


discard the old rule of force and adopt 
more exclusively the rule of law, relying 
for enforcement upon its own moral 
power. 

This has brought about among the na- 
tions of the world a new sympathy for 
each other and a new forbearance to- 
ward each other which did not before ex- 
ist. It has eliminated a great deal of 
selfishness and produced a desire for 
mutual helpfulness, even at the cost of 


Organized in London 


15 by the Department of Agriculture in 
regard to Mr. Willingmyre’s activities 
follews in full text: 

International wool statistics seem 
|likely to become a reality, reports George 
|T. Willingmyre, wool marketing special- 
The formation of a new Anglo-French ist of; the Department of Agriculture, 


and Index 


tion of the administration of the Com- 
pensation Act, of the factors governing 
good working relations between the two 
agencies, or out of an indisposition by 
the rehabilitation service to expect the 
kind of assistance which should be and 
could be obtained. 


in the State. The Board places the re- 
sponsibility for developing effective co- 
operation upon officials of the rehabilita- 
tion department. 

The statement reviewing relationship 
of the two types of agencies and citing 
the law of New York as an example of a 


considerable sacrifice. In their foreign 
relations all over the world a very dis- 
{tinct manifestation can be seen in the 
attitude of the great powers of whole- 
some restraint and an effort to conclude 
by patient negotiation what but a short 
time ago would have been determined 


after noon on August 9 would be ac- 
cepted, but all bids postmarked before 
that time would be admitted. It prob- 
ably will be several weeks before the bids 
can be analyzed and the successful ones 
designated, the Departmen announced. 
A special naval board, headed by the 


Commercial Activities of Two 


... Of every article in es 
y Nations to Be Fostered. 


this issue will be 
found on the Back 


follows in 


Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Rear 
Admiral William A. Moffett, has the 
bids under consideration, in executive 
session. No announcement as to the 
prices, guarantees and other conditions 
respecting the bids will be made until the 
selection is completed, under a decision 
by the Acting Secretary of the Navy, 
T. Douglas Robinson, 

Congress has authorized an appropii- 
ation of $8,000,000 for the construction 
of the two rigid airships, and, shouid 
one only be decided upon, the cost shall 
not exceed $4,500,000. 

(An account of the opening of bids on 
August 10 was published in The United 
States Daily of August 1), 


. 


comprehensive arrangment, In some of the States, however, very 
full text: effective cooperation is being maintained 
Under the terms of the National Vo-| Recently the author made a study of the 
cational Rehabilitation Act, in order to| working relations between the compensa- 
receive allotments of money from the] tion and rehabilitation services of a num- 
National Government for the promoiion| ber of the States and ascertained sev- 
of vocational rehabilitation, a State must; eral factors that make for good cooper- 
through legislative enactment provide; ation in the promotion of the rehabilita- 
that a plant of cooperation be formulated | tion work. 
between the department or agency In the State of New York the bu- 
charged with the administration of the| reau of workmen’s compensation and 
compensation laws and the State board] the bureau of rehabilitation have a work- 
for vocational education which is respon-| ing agreement that is practical and ef- 
sible gor the administration of the re-| fective in operation. These cooperative 
habilitation program. Owing to various! relations have been brought about by 
reasons which cannot be gone into fully | frequent contacts between the agents oi 
here, cvoperative relationships between 
the compensation and rehabilitation 
i aie. 
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banking organization designed to func- | 
tion in commercial banking relations be- | 
tween England and France has been re- | 
ported to the Department of Commerce | 
by the American Trade Commissioner 
at London, Frederic E. Lee. The au- 
thorized capital of the corporation is 
£2,000,000, it was added. (The value of 
the pound is about $4.852991), 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment made public August 15, follows: 

A new Anglo-French joint banking 
organization has recently been formed 
in London and a prospectus of this un- 
dertaking will appear shortly. It will 


[Continued on Page 7,Columu 5.] 


with an iron hand. 
Another result which the United States 


who recently returned from Europe 
where he attended a conference held at 
Paris, to consider the problem of collect- very much hoped to see secured was a 
ing comparable statistics on this com-; broader application to the peoples of the 
modity. | different nations of the principle of self- 

Delegates from the wool industries of | government. On the whole the move- 
England, France, Belgium, Germany,) ment may be said to be strongly in that 
Italy and Czechoslovakia attenden the] direction. Arbitrary rule applied under 
conference and reviewed a schedule tor{a system of hereditary monarchy has 
international use in the collection of}almost disappeared. While it was not 
this information, It was the recommenda-| possible for all people at once success- 
tion of the eonference that wool statis-| fully to make the transition into a re- 
tics be made compulsory by the passage} publican form of government, yet I be- 
of laws within each of the countries/iieve that even among those nations 
making it obligatory for dealers and|which have appeared to be finding that 
manufacturers to report their holdings] experience very difficult they are laying 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.) [Continued on Page 2,Column 5.] 
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State Department Reviews Hostilities 


Between Fac 


Declares That Nation 
Was Forced to Borrow 


Says America Sold Arms to} 
Support Constitutional 
Government. 


Hostilities between factions in Nica- 
ragua during 1927 and financial negotia- | 
tions between Nicaragua and the United 
States are discussed by the Department 
of State in its review of the relations| 
of the United States with Nicaragua, | 
covering the period 1909-28, just made 
public. Previous installments of the re-| 
view have appeared in the issues of Au- | 
gust 10, 11, 18, 14 and 15. 

The full text of the historical state- 
ment proceeds: 


The Nicaraguan Government made | 
known its desire to purchase certain | 
arms and ammunition from the United | 
States Government, to replenish its con- | 
siderably diminished stocks and to place} 
it in a better position to restore and | 
maintain order in the country and pro- | 
tect the lives and property of foreigners | 
as well as its own nationals. Accord- | 
ingly a contract was entered into be-| 
tween the United States Government | 
and Nicaragua on February 25, 1927, for 
the sale of 3,000 Krag rifles, 200 Brown- 
ing machine guns, and 3,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition. A long-term credit was | 
given to Nicaragua for the payment for 
this material; terms similar to those ex- | 
tended to the Republic when a supply 
of arms and ammunition was purchased | 
from the United States Government in| 
1921. | 

In entering into this transaction the | 
United States Government followed its | 
customary policy of lending encourage- 
ment and moral support to constitu-| 
tional governments beset by revolu- 
tionary movements intended to over- 
throw the established order. Similar as- | 
sistance was given to the Obregon Gov- | 
ernment in Mexico in 1924 at the time | 
of the De la Huerta revolution. 





Nicaraguan Government 
Is Forced to Borrow 


Nicaragua forced to borrow $1,000,- 
000: The Nicaraguan Government was 
forced on March 25, 1927, by the extraor- | 
dinary expenses incurred in combating 
the continued revolutionary activities, to | 
contract a loan in New York for $1,000,- | 
000. (This loan was paid off in install- | 
ments, the final payment being made on 
April 21, 1928.) 

Under the terms of the loan contract | 
the money up to a total of $1,000,000! 
was to be received as needed and the| 
Gevernment paid 6 per cent interest on 
the amounts actually outstanding. The | 
stock of the Pacific Railway of Nica-}| 
ragua and, the National Bank were 
pledged as security for the loan, which 
was repaid from 50 per cent of the 
surplus revenues of the Republic, from 
the dividends of the railway and bank, 
and that part of the revenue arising 
from certain additional taxes placed in 
effect during the early part of 1927, 
these being subject to prior lien of 
bondholders under the Ethelburga loan. 

The loan of $300,000 extended by the 
National Bank of Nicaragua in Novem- 
ber, 1926, was repaid from the new loan. 
At the request of the bankers all dis- 
bursements f:om the loan were subject 
to approval by a commission consisting 
of the High Commission and the Man-| 
ager of the National Bank of Nicaragua, 
this authorization in turn being subject 
to the approval of the President of 
Nicaragua. 

The Department of State, while offer- 
ing no objection to the loan, assumed no | 
responsibility in connection with the 
transaction. It had previously indicated 
the undesirability of the sale of the 
railway or National Bank by the Re- 
public, or of an inflation of the cur- 
rency, as a means of securing temporary 
funds required to meet military expendi- 
turés. 


Minister of Nicaragua 
Is Received by President 


Reception of New Minister of Nica- 
ragua: Senor Alejandro Cesar was re- 
ceived by President Coolidge on January 
29, 1927, as the envoy extrasrdinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the Nica- 
raguan Government. In receiving the 
new minister, President Coolidge said in! 
pait: 

For many years the United States has 
heen a god friend to the Nicaraguan peo- | 
ple. Through our assistance, asked and} 
apparently welcomed Nicaragua has en- 
joyed years of peace and tranquility, re-| 
stored her almost hopelessly shattered na- | 
tional finances, increased her economic re- | 
sources and vastly improved her position | 
before the world. We take no undue credit 
for what was accomplished during that 
time. The chief credit belongs to the| 
Nicaraguan people themselves. It was the] 
sincere hope of this country that these 
¢onditions would continue and that it} 
would be unnecessary for the United States 
to take any action for the protection of 
its citizens and their inteersts, but un- 
fortunately such has not been the case. 

I take this opportunity of expressing | 
the earnest hope that such internal dis- 
sension as still exists in your country may | 
soon be dissipated so that no obstacle may 
bar the way to progress toward a new era 
of permanent peace and prosperity for 
Nicaragua. Although American forces 
have, with the consent and at the request 
of your Government, been landed in order | 
to safeguard the legitimate interests of 
the United States and the lives and prop- 
erty of its citizens, this state of affairs 
should not continue longer than is neces- | 
sary. The United States, as I know your} 
Government and the people of Nicaragua 
fully appreciate, has no selfish ends or 
imperialistic designs to serve. Least of 
all have we any desire to influence or dic- 
tate in any way the internal affairs of 
your country. The United States desires 
the independence and the prosperity of 
every Central American Republic. The 
foundations for permanent stability within | 
Nicaragua must, of course, be laid by its 
own Government and I have been pleased 
to see that the initial steps for the elimina- 
tion of disaffection and the composing of 
factional differences are already being | 
taken. 


Revolutionary Activities During 1927: | 
In informal conversations carried on 
with Dr. Sacasa and his representa- | 
tives at different times looking toward 


| nounced that while he declined to accept 


| Washington Treaty of 1928 be included 


|upon the withdrawal of President Diaz 


'on February 20 that an offensive 


| defensive treaty be negotiated between 


| protection of the railroad between Co- 


{the Americans and other foreigners re- 
| siding at Managua and nearby interior 
| points). 
| occupied the Loma fortress. 


|ton informed the Department of State 


| Nicaragua, since 


| President Coolidge decided to send Gen. 


{for supervision of the elections of 1928 
| by the United States. 


| years were therefore a first necessity. 





possible conciliation between the oppos- 
ing factions, opportunity was taken to 
inform the Liberal leaders that Dr.! 
Sacasa could not look forward to even-| 
tual recognition by the United States. | 

Dr. Sacasa about this time began | 
to issue a series of statements to the} 
press in an endeavor to sécure arbitra- 
tion of the Nicaraguan problem by the 
United States and Central American Re- 
publics jointly. In a public statement 
in the latter part of January he an- 


tions in Nicaragua in 1927 
Treaty Was Proposed 
| By President Diaz 


the peace proposals of President Diaz, 
nevertheless he favored American super- 
vision of the elections in 1928 and sug- 
gested that representatives of all of the mneenanee 
Republics which were signatories to the Legation Informed Proposition 
Should Not Be 


Encouraged. 


All of Dr, 


to aid in the supervision. of 
conditional 


Sacasa’s suggestions were 


and himself, and the appointment of | 
some third person, supposed to be im- 
partial, to be President until 1928. These 
proposals were not accepted by Presi- | 
dent Diaz; in fact, no really impartial 
person appeared to be available. 


sufficient portion of the American naval 
{ foree to insure order pending the organi- 
zation of the constabulary. 

On April 22 President Diaz proposed 
the following peace terms to the revolu- 
tionists: 

(1) Immediate general peace and de- 
livery of arms simultaneously by both 
parties into American custody: 

(2) General amnesty and return of 
exiles and return of confiscated property; 

(3) Participation in the Diaz cabinet 
by representative Liberals; 

(4) The organization of a Nicaraguan 
Constabulary on a nonpartisan basis, to 
be commanded by American officers; 

(5) Supervision of 1928 and subse- 
quent elections by Americans who would 
have ample police power to make ef- 
fective such supervision; 

(6) A temporary continuance of a suf- 
ficient force of American Marines to se- 
cure the enforcement of peace terms. 


Peace Terms Offered 


To Revolutionists 





Unexpected Proposal Made 
To Negotiate Treaty 


President Diaz unexpectedly proposed | 
and | 


the United States States and Nicaragua 
for the purpose of securing the terri- 
torial integrity and peace of Nicaragua | 
and guaranteeing to the United States 
its canal rights. The Nicaraguan Con- 
gress upheld President Diaz in this pro- 
posal by a vote of 45 to 10. It was re- | 
ported that many of the Liberal leaders 
were agreeable to such a treaty. The 
Department of State immediately in- 
structed the American Legation at Ma- 
nagua that the Nicaraguan Government 
should not be encouraged in its propo- 
sition. 

The city of Chinandega was captured 
by revolutionary bands in February and, 
although they were finally driven off by 
Government troops, railway service be- 
tween Corinto and Managua had been 
temporarily interrupted. United States 
naval forces therefore undertook the 


to Dr. Sacasa by Liberal leaders at 
Managua, who suggested at the same 
time that General Stimson would be glad 
to confer in Managua either with Dr. 
Sacasa or his authorized representatives. | 
Thereupon, Dr. Sacasa, while declining | 
to proced to Managua himself, appointed | 
representatives. The United States de- 
stroyer “Preston” was placed at their 
disposal and they left Puerto Cabezas 
on April 27, arriving at Managua, via 
Panama, two days later. In the mean- 
time General Stimson visited Leon, the 
principal Liberal center, where he con- 
ferred with various prominent Liberals 
and arranged for them to confer with 
Dr. Sacasa’s representatives. 

The military situation had become 
more active by this time and revolution- 
ary forces concentrated under the com- | 
mand of General Moncada were proced- 
ing from the region of Matagalpa in the 
general direction of Managua. 

Dr. Sacasa’s representatives announced | 
their acquiescence in some of the propo- 
| sitions discussed in their conferences with 
|General Stimson. However, they re- 
| served all commitments until such time 

as they might communicate with Dr. 

Sacasa and General Moncada. Admiral 

Latimer thereupon arranged for General 

Moncada to attend a conference with 

General Stimson and the Sacasa repre- | 

sentatives. | 


rinto and Managua on February 21 as 
a means of insuring the maintenance of 
communications between Managua and 
the seacoast (and for the protection of 


At the request of President 
Diaz the American forces in Managua 
A few days 
later the British Embassy in Washing- 


| 


that H. M. S. Colombo had been  dis- 
patched to Corinto, where it would ar- 
rive about February 26. The Embassy 
stated that this vessel might be a base 
of refuge for British subjects. The 
Colombo remained in Nicaraguan waters 
for only a few days. 

During the month March, 1927, 
United States naval forces continued to 
protect the railroad between Managua 
and Corinto, protection of the road hav- 
ing been extended as far as Granada 
about the first of the month. Early in 
March the American consular agent at 
Matagalpa was attacked and _ severely 
injured by unknown parties. Two days 
later a force of 150 Marines was sta- 
tioned at Matagalpa, which was declared Conference Is Held 
a neutral zone. By March 15 a total] With Liberal Leaders 
of 2,000 naval forces had been landed in} American officials were detailed to| 
pene or ricer yevara i carry to General Moncada a communica- | 
tbh and pere, the protectin of) "go DL, Suen representa 
ee ee ee On son. When they returned General Mon- |} 
March 27 “a American naval airplane — a s agg nes va | 
was fired upon by revolutionary forces, aaa me f eee std b Fae al 
sad om the bans dae ti attach Wanele , a conference was held between 

1 Ruan: Melieen Tae tia General Moncada, General Stimson and 
made on /american sentiics. nraiva | DY. Sacasa’s representatives who had 
partment of State continued to receive come from Puerto Cabenes 
requests for protection against abuses ‘hie <eo- sudan: dit alti e ie was? 
on the part of the revolutionary forces Bonnteuckte etl cu a in the way 0 
and leaders, the Chinese Legation in| ‘{°™ ructive sett ement were the inabil- 
Washington reiterating a request which = si ong eS ee - reconcile 
had previously been made that the good te ee to the continuance in power | 
offices of the United States be extended oan Diaz until the election of | 
to secure protection to the Chinese in} 77": and the lack of what they con- 

there was continued | wacred effective guaranties for a fair 
commercial establish election when held. Naturally these two 
points are intimately related. General 
Stimson's mission was to a great extent 
concerned with an effort to find a way! 
to overcome the difficulty that, whatever 
might be said on theoretical grounds for 
the idea of a neutral president, agreed 
upon by both parties, as a practical mat- 
ter it was not possible in the existing 
circumstances to find any individual who 
would be acceptable to both sides. 

Consequently the demand of the revo-| 
lutionists that President Diaz retire at 
once in favor of some other individual to 
be agreed upon did not seem to point the 
way to a solution. General Stimson in 
his frank discussions with all the fac- 
tions went to the root of the problem! 
and explored with them the possibilities 
of a neutrally supervised election in 1928, | 
meanwhile providing for a reasonable 
participation in the Government by the} 


¢ 
of 


looting of their 


ments. 


Personal Representative 
Sent by Mr. Coolidge 

In view the continued hostilities 
and the increasingly difficult situation 
within Nicaragua, and as it became more 
and more evident that some early solu- 
tion must be found if the country was to 
be saved from complete financial ruin, 
and conditions approaching anarchy, 


of 


Henry L. Stimson as a personal repre- 
sentative to carry to the American Min- 
ister at Managua and to Admiral Latimer 
the President’s own views, to discuss the 
situation with those officials, and to con- 
vey to the President the first-hand in- 
formation thus obtained. 

General Stimson sailed from New York 
on April 9, arriving at Managua on Aprii 
17, where, after conferring with the 
American Minister and Admiral Latimer, 
he immediately held conferences with 
President Diaz and other government of- 
ficials, as well as with various leaders of 
the Liberal Party. In these conferences 
the policy of the United States was 
plainly set forth and ideas on the situa- 
tion and possible remedies were freely 
exchanged. 

General Stimson reported that, with- 
out exception, every one with whom he 
conferred stressed the absolute necessity 


tual conditions called for. 

It should be stated that while the Sa- 
casa representatives and General Mon- 
cado warmly approved the plan of a 
supervised election in 1928, they contin- 
ued throughout the negotiations to urge 
the immediate substitution of some other 
man for President Diaz. On this subject 
General Stimson reported to the De- 
partment: ; 

“I am quite clear that in the present 
crisis no neutral or impartial Nicaraguan 
exists. Moreover, any attempt by the 
Nicaraguan congress to elect a substi- 
tute for Diaz under the forms of Nica- 
raguan law would almost certainly, in 
the present situation, become the occa- 
sion for further bitter factional strife.” 


American Troops Placed 


Between Opposing Armies 

The truce having been extended, the 
Government ordered its troops to retire 
from the Tipitapa River and from con- 
tact with the revolutionary forces. Amer- 
ican Marines were theroupon stationed 
along the Tipitapa River between the 
opposing troops and in a position where 
the arms of both sides could be received 
if an agreement were reached. 


In the past the 
party in power in Nicaragua, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, has made use 
of its dominant position to control and 
manipulate elections, with the result that 
the opposition, feeling that it could not 
have a fair chance, has at times re- 
sorted to violence. Revolutions thus be- 
came inevitable and chronic. Therefore, 
it was felt that whichever party con- 
trolled: the electoral machinery in 1928 
would determine the result of the elec- 
tion at that time in its own favor, unless 
a free election could be assured through 
American supervision. 

Furthermore, General Stimson re- 
ported, the Washington Conferences of 
1907 and 1923 had made the electoral 
question the very heart of the Nica- 
raguan problem. For under ordinary 
circumstances the only way in which a 
change in party control could be accom- 
plished in that country was through a 
coup d’etat or revolution, and, the Wash- 
ington Conferences, having forbidden 
succession by such means, under the pen- 
alty of nonrecognition, control by the 
party in power had been made perma- 
nent. Free and fair elections every four 


cada’s attitude frank and earnest. The 
could defeat the Government forces, 
neither he nor any Nicaraguan could, 
without American help, pacify and tran- 
quilize the country, and with every week 
that passed the condition of anarchy 
was growing worse. He admitted that 
the country was becoming filled with 
groups of armed men responsible neither 
to himself nor to the Diaz government. 
He warmly approved of the plan of 
supervision of the 1928 elections as the 
best method to save the country, but like 
Dr. Sacasa he urged the immediate 
substitution for Diaz of some other man, 
chiefly as a point of honor to pacify his 
army. He also told General Stimson 
frankly that he would not oppose the 
United States troops if the United States 
had determined to insist on the Diaz 
issue. 

General Stimson then told General Mon- 


President Diaz proposed the creation 
by Nicaraguan law of an electoral com- 
mission to be controlled by Americans 
nominated by the President of the United 
States, and offered to turn over to this 
board for such purposes the entire police 
power of the State. The organization 
of a nonpartisan constabulary under the 
instruction and command of American 
officers was further suggested by Presi- 
dent Diaz, who in this connection asked 


for the continuance in Nicaragua of a LContinued on Page 9,Column 1.) 


The above proposal was (transmitted | € 
over a period of twenty years. 


| subsequent 


General Stimson found General Mon. | 


latter admitted that while he believed he| 
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Plans Are Announced 


By Secretary West 
| retary 


| 


‘Itinerary to Include Several 
| Federal Irrigation Projects 
And Glacier National 


| Park. 


Plans of the Secretary of the Interior, | 


Roy O. West, for his trip of inspection 
of Federal reclamation projects, were 
;announced on August 15 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The announcement 
in full text follows: 
| Secretary West of the Interior Depart- 
ment is planning to leave Washington the 
|latter part of the month for a two weeks’ 
inspection trip over several of the irriga- 
|tion projects under thé Bureau of Rec- 
llamation. He will be accompanied by 
| Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of Rec- 
|lamation, and Hon. Louis C. Cramton, 
lchairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on. Appropriations for 
the Interior Department. 
| As tentatively’ planned the party will 
leave St. Paul, Minn., on August 28, ar- 
| riving at Snowden, Mont., on the 29th. 
From this point the party will make a 
tour of the Lower Yellowstone irrigation 
|project and hold a conference with the 
|board of directors of the irrigation dis- 
jtrict at Sidney. On this project the Bu- 
| reau of Reclamation holds options on a 
number of farms Mn private ownership 
| which are being sold to settlers at their 
appraised value on amortized payments 
There has 
been no difficulty in disposing of farms 
containing habitable dwelling houses and 


ifarm buildings, but settlement of unim- 
|proved farms has lagged, despite 


the 
favorable terms of payment. 
Leaving Snowden on August 30, the 


|party will arive at Glasgow, Mont., that 
jnight, and spend the following day going 


over the Milk River irrigation project, 
motoring about 65 miles to Malta, the 
headquarters of the project. Here they 
will hold a conference with the members 
of the board of directors of the irrigation 
district. 
ment problem, and plans are being made 
by the local organizations for the pub- 
lication at an early date of a booklet 
advertising the project lands. 

After a brief trip of inspection through 
Glacier National Park, the party plans 
to arrive at Great Falls, Mont., 
moriing of September 3 and to spend 
the day going over the Sun River irri- 
gation project. Arrangements will 
probably be made for a trip of inspection 


to the Gibson storage dam, now under} 
construction by the Bureau of Reclama- | 
tion on the north fork of Sun River, the | 


completion of which will insure an ample 
water supply for the entire 90,000 acres 


of irrigable land in the project lying | 


north of Sun River, and aid materially 
in the setttlement and development of 
the idle lands of the project. 

The party then plans to visit the Sho- 


shone irrigation project, Wyoming, arriv- | 


ing at Powell in the morning of Septem- 
ber 5, and inspecting the Garland, Fran- 
nie, and Willwood divisions. Two units 
of the Willwood division were opened to 
en 


made by the new settlers, 28 of whom 
have taken up public land farm units. 


Leaving Frannie, Wyo., on September | 


6, the party reaches Bonneville, Wyo.. 
on the afternoon of the same day and 
plans to make a trip by auto through 
the Riverton irrigation project where 


| settlement is also in its initial stages and 


where a considerable amount of con- 
struction is being undertaken for the de- 
velopment of new lands. 


After a brief visit to the oil fields near | functioning of the entire organic life of ; which was inflicted by the Great War. 


Casper, Wyo., and an inspection of the 
proposed Casper-Alcova project, the 
party plans to leave Casper on Sep- 
tember 8 for Chicago, passing on the 
way the Guernsey dam recently com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Reclamation on 
the north Platte project, Nebraska- 
Wyoming. 


Sound Films Attract 
Interest in Europe 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
instruments or film machines is used to 
drive and secure uniform running of the 
addition of supplementary 
parts. 

“The second application applies to a 
system by which the amplifier used for 
sound pictures might also be used for 
the reception of broadcasting. The in- 
vention is declared specifically applicable 


iberals, and for such guaranties of se-|to cases where the sound record is on a] wij] come through the private enterprise 
curity for life and property as the ac-| film, although mention is also made of of each individual. Its consummation re- 


quires that each citizen should do his: 


cases where sound is recorded on grama- 
|phone disks. It is apparently intended 
to provide a machine which can bo fitted 
to existing projectors and will be canable 
|of handling the various forms of taiking 


jnictures with which America is already | 


| supplied.” 

| The statement dealing with the for- 
jmation of the German cartel reads in 
|full text: 

| Germany’s latest cartel, that of talk- 
ing motion picture companies, is called 
\the “Deutsches Tonbild Film-Syndikat,” 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Douglas 
|Miller, Berlin, advises the Department. 
| Nearly all the German producers of 
talking picture films are represented 
in the new cartel. which has a capital 
jof about $2,500,000. Organizers of the 
cartel have not yet disclosed how it pro- 
;poses to work in the industry or what 
patents are planned for development. 
However, it appears, Berlin observers de- 
|clare, that its organizers are trying to 
get together on the hasis of the best 
available system, rather than to develop 
|competing types. 


Mortality Rate in Cities 
Is Higher Than Last Year 


The Department of Commerce in its 
weekly health index figures for the week 
jended August 11 has reported an in- 
jcrease of 1.3 per cent in the mortality 
jrate in seven of the largest cities of 
the United States as compared with the 
| corresponding week of 1927. The official 
summary of the Department’s figures 
\follows in full text: 
| Telegraphic returns from 70 cities with 
ja total population of. 31,000,000 for the 
{week ended August 11 indicate a mor- 
| tality rate of 11.7 as against 10.4 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (18.7) appears for San 
| Antonio, Tex., and the lowest (5.7) for 
| Lowell, Mass, The highest infant mor- 
jtality rate (187) appears for Duluth, 
; Minn., and the lowest for Tacoma, Wash., 
which reported no infant mortality. 
| The annual rate for 70 cities is 13.5 
for the 32 weeks of 1928, as against a 
rate of 12.7 for the corresponding weeks 
of 1927, 


For Inspection Trip 


PuBLISHED 


Honorable Peace Is Possible Under Treaty 


To Renounce War, Mr. Coolidge Declares 
sillhactiasioniaticiganibe 


President Discusses Proposals of Secretary Kellogg at 
State Convention of Legion in Wisconsin. 
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the preliminary foundations, and are so 
strongly imbued with the spirit of 
nationality under freedom that ulti- 
mately they will be successful in accom- 
plishing the desired ends. 

As the nations of the earth have come | 
to see each other in a new relationship, 
so there has been revealed to the people|ing our sentiment of patriotism. 
of our own country the existence of a re- while we are doing that we should also 
lationship which they did not before fully | remember that other nations during that 
comprehend. During the war we heard | period have displayed qualities of a high 
|much about man power. We found that| character. They also are entitled to our 
it was a matter not only of quantity but | respect and admiration in their successes 
of quality. The draft demonstrated to|and our sympathy and consideration in 
lus our strength, but also our weakness. | their trials. While it is our prvilege 
We found a very disquieting lack of edu-| and duty as citizens to place our regard 


spect for our people and renewing our 
faith in our institutions. It was another 
demonstration that we are all Ameri- 
cans, 


we have every justification for increas- 


ithe Union. Too many of our newer 


we must make America 


template it without increasing our re- | 


As we contemplate these past 10 years | 


But | 


cation which reached into every State in|for America first, if we are to justify | 


This project also has a settle- | 


the | 


try recently and of especial interest | 
to the party will be the development | 


citizens, did_not understand the English 
language. These disadvantages were in 





|ful spirit of loyalty and devotion that 
was manifest in the heart of the whole 
Nation. We learned not only the 


! We found that we needed not only a 


{large number of people, but a large num- | 


‘per of trained and educated people 


; capable of putting forth a common effort | 


through being able to arrive at a com- 
/mon understanding. We came to a new 
| sense of our dependence on the individual 
and a new realization of the obligation 
lof society to him and his worth to so- 
leiety. This has immeasurably raised 
both the economic and spiritual stand- 
ards of our country. A citizen of the 
United States holds a new 
|higher than that which was ever held in 
jany past time. The opportunities which 
|are enjoyed by our countrymen are far 
| superior to those which ever came to any 
lother people. 


'Says War Developed 
Attitude Toward Citizenship 


One of the most wide-reaching impres- 
sions that came out of our war experi- 
lence was the duties and responsibilties 
of citizenship. We came to see that each 
| citizen might be called upon by the Gov- 
ernment in time of need for his life and 
|his property. Those who went into the 
armed service offered their lives, and 
|those who contributed to the war-time 
\charities, to the purchase of Liberty 
bonds, and to the payment of taxes con- 
|tributed their property. Those who pos- 
sessed very large incomes paid into the 
National Treasury about 80 per cent of 
it, which, with their State and local 
taxes, came very close to a taking over 
by the Government of their entire prop- 
erty for use during the war. It was, in 
|fact, a practical conscription for an in- 


very large incomes. While some of our 
people were in the service, others were 
producing food, turning out munitions, 
looking after the affairs of government, 
and carrying on the necessary activties 
1of commerce and transportation. 

We'saw that the individual did not be- 
long wholly to himself, but must respond 
to the requirements of his government. 


|some ways cbmpensated by the wonder- | 


im- | 
‘portance which we are to each other but | 
the necessity for individual development. | 


osition, | ; 
p *| according to our resources, our popula- ; 


definite time of the property of those of | 


that position 
right. 
National Defense 
| Held to Be Necessity 

Because we believe in our country it 
to defend it. It can not be too often 


{stated that we cherish no sentiment of 
aggression toward any other person. But 


| pared to maintain the orderly authority 
of the rule of law in both our domestic 


|and our foreign relations, is one which | 


can not be avoided. For the Government 
| to disregard the science of national de- 
|fense would expose it to the contempt 
of its citizens at home and of the world 
abroad. It would be an attempt to evade 
bearing our share of the burdens of civ- 
ilization. For this reason we maintain, 


;tion, our position, and our responsibili- 
| ties, a moderate Army and Navy, based 
;on what we believe to be our require- 
ments for national security. 


| While it is incumbent upon us to se- | 


jcure such advantages as we can from 
jour adversity, we all recognize that we 
should take every precaution to prevent 
ourselves or the rest of the world from 
being involved again in such a tragedy 
as began in 1914. While the country’s 
national defense should never be neg- 


lected, preparation for the maintenance | 


of peace is likewise required by every 
humane impulse that stirs the hearts of 
men. Those of you who have seen serv- 


ice would be the first to say that if the} 


{country needed you, you would respond 
again. But you will also be the first to 
say that you require of your Govern- 
;ment that it should take every possible 
precaution that human ingenuity can de- 
| vise to insure the settlement of its dif- 
| ferences with other countries through 
diplomatic negotiations and mutual con- 
| cessions according to the dictates of rea- 
son, rather than by an appeal to force. 

It is in accordance with our determi- 
nation to refrain from aggression and 
| build up a sentiment and practice among 
| nations more favorable to peace, that we 
|ratified a treaty for the limitation of 
|naval armaments made in 1921, earnestly 
; Sought for a further extension of this 
| principle in 1927, and have secured the 
jconsent of 14 important nations to the 
| negotiation of a treaty condemning re- 


will always be our desire and our duty | 


the obligation to resist evil, to be pre-| 





make up this nation found that for their | Strument of national policy, and pledg- 
| self-preservation they must cooperate |ing each other to seek no solution of 
with each other under a unified leader-| their disagreements except by pacific 
ship and control and contribute their|™means. It is hoped other nations will 
services and their property in order to | join this movement. Had an agreement 
save themselves from destruction. Self-|0f this kind been in existence in 1914, 
| preservation meant then, as it always | there is every reason to suppose that it 
| does, response to the call of duty. 


| Stated another way, the individuals who | Course to war, renouncing it as an in- | 


{would have saved the situation and de- | 
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‘International Accord 


On Handling of Mails 
Is Open to All Nations 


‘Delegates of Countries in 
Postal Union Meet Every 
Five Years to Revise 
Convention. 


Countries which are not members of 
the Universal Postal Union may adhere 
to the international postal convention at 
any time, the Post Office Department 
‘stated August 15 in a discussion of the 
|Union and its development since first 
steps were taken in 1863 for an exchange 
of foreign mails. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The first international postal con- 
ference was held at Paris in 1863, at the 
instance of Mr. Montgomery Blair, then 
| Postmaster General of the United States, 
This conference, composed of the repre- 
|sentatives of 15 nations, agreed upon 
certain principles to serve as the basis 
ifor future international postal agree- 
ments. 





Union Founded in 1874. 

The Universal Postal Union was not 
actually founded, however, until the Con- 
| gress of Berne in 1874, which was called 
iby the Swiss Government pursuant to 
the suggestion of Mr. Stephan, Director 
|General of Posts of the North German 
Confederation. This Congress consisted 
of representatives from 32 countries, and 
drew up the First Universal Postal 
Union Convention. 

The central office of the Union is 
known as the International Bureau, and 
‘is located at Berne, Switzerland. 

Delegates from the countries of the 
Union meet in Congress not later than 
five years after the effective date of the 
;acts of the preceding Congress, with a 
view of revising or completing them, if 
necessary. 

Each country is represented at the 
Congress by one or more plenipotentiary 
delegates, provided with the necessary 
credentials by their Government. It may, 
if necessary, be represented by the dele- 
|gation of another country. However, it 
|is understood that a delegation may be 
charged with representing only two coun- 
tries, including the one by which it was 
first accredited. The delegates from this 
country are appointed by the Postmaster 
General, and are authorized to sign the 
!convention concluded by the Congress, 
subject to subsequent approval by the 
| Postmaster General and ratification by 
the President of the United States. 
| Allocation of Voting Power. 

In the deliberations each country has 
only one vote. The following colonies or 
|possessions are considered as separate 
jcountiies for postal purposes: The Bel- 
gian Congo; the whole of the Insular 
Possessions of the United States other 
jthan the Philippine Islands (including 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, Guam and the Vir- 
gin Islands); the Philippine Islands; the 
|whole of the Spanish colonies; Algeria; 
|Indo-China; the whole of the other 
| French colonies; the whole of the Italian 
jecolonies; Korea; the whole of the other 
| Japanese dependencies; the Dutch East 
|Indies; the Dutch colonies in America; 
|the Portuguese colonies in Africa; the 
| Portuguese colonies in Asia and Oceania. 
| In the regular-mail service, each 
:country retains the whole of the postage 
| which it collects, and payment is made 
to the other countries for the transit of 
|correspondence on the basis of statistics 


| 


} 
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'tain an adequate national defense against 


Adequate defense meant the proper 


|the Nation. That lesson carried over 
jinto our peacetime activities has been 
;one of the chief factors in the enormous 


|progress which the last 10 years have | 


;seen. It is a process that is as yet only 
‘in its beginnings, but which is being 
|perfected from day to day and which 
ultimately holds the chief hope of our 
material, intellectual, and spiritual prog- 
ress and prosperity. The foundation of 
{it all rests on the extermination of waste 
and the waster, and on the elimination of 
slackness and the slacker. It means the 
lcoordination of national effort through 
jan adequately trained citizenship, which 
| will result in a scientific production and 
distribution of commodities that will 
‘raise the standard of living around 
}every fireside in the land. 

| While the Government can be a large 
|contributing factor in providing the op- 
| portunities which lead to this high ideal, 
yet our whole experience during the war 
tells us that if it is to be attained it 


duty. 

'Greatest Peril Declared 

To Bring Greatest Reward 
Another fact which shines forth witha 


renewed brilliance is that many of the 
most precious rewards of life do not lie 


on the side of material gain. We have had | 


18 great deal of discussion concerning the 
|injustice of one person going into the 
| service at a very small remuneration, 
| while another remained at home in the 
;enjoyment of very high wages. But I 
| wonder how many of you who put on the 
}unifcvrm and went into action overseas 


| compensation that some one else was able 
|to earn at home during the latter months 
|of the war. Which one is now in pos- 


| session of the most valuable treasure— |, 


| the one who was at the front or the one 
|who was securing high wages? 
|reason of the draft both were doing the 


| duty asisgned to them and both lived up | 
j to the full requirements of their citizen- | 
ship, but I think the conclusion must be | 
that the one who was in the place of | 


| grater peril is really in possession of the 
greater reward. What we found in war 
| we shall continue to find in peace. 

| As with many of our most important 
| services, many of our greatest compen- 
sations can not be measured in dollars 
and cents. You are greater men 
for what you have given to 
country. You hold a higher place of 
honor in the estimation of your fellow 
citizens which no money could ever buy. 


| which you will hand down as a priceless 
heritage. 


revelations was that the strength of 
character of our citizenship was uni- 
versal. It was all-embracing. It was 
not limited to any locality, to any class, 


found as sturdy and inspiring examples 
among the foreign born as among the 
oldest native stock. It came from some 
obsure mountain home, some isolated 
dwelling on the broad prarie, or some 
tenement of a great metropolis, as well 
as from those who enjoyed the most 
favored circumstances, We can not con- 





jlivered the world from all the misery lany attack, but it does pledge ourselves 


|not toattack others in consideration 
ifor their agreement not to attack us, 
jand to seek a settlement of our contro 
| versies one with another through peace- 


| Says Multilateral Treaty 
Is Important Barrier to War 


By taking a leading position in secur- 
jing this agreement, which is fraught with 
;So much hope for the progress of hu- 
manity, we have demonstrated that when 
| we have said we maintained our arma- 
; ments, not for aggression, but purely 
itor defense, we were making a candid 


| ful means. 

| While it would be too much to suppose 
;that war has been entirely banished, 
| yet a new and important barrier, reason- 
{able and honorable, has been set up to 
|prevent it. This agreement proposes a 
|revolutionary policy among nations. It 


j would now be willing to exchange that | 
|experience for the few dollars of extra} 


By | 


your | 


You have a place and a name and a glory | 


One of the most gratifying of all | 


to any nationality, or to any creed. We)| 


| statement which we were willing to|holds a greater hope for peaceful re- 
| verify by our actions. jlations than was ever before given to 
; _ 1 shallot now go into a discussion of | the world. If those who are involved in 

the details or the implications of this | it, having started it will finish it, its pro- 

agreement other than to point out that, | visions will prove one of the greatest 
| of course, it detracts nothing from the | blesings over bestowed upon humanity. 
right and obligation of ourselves or the | It is a fitting consummation of the first 
, Other high contracting parties to main-!decade of peace. 
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Shippers of Chicks 


Through Mail Aided 
By Change in Policy 





Issuance of Special Certifi- 
cates as to Number Deliv- 
ered Not Planned by 
Post Office Department. 


Prevention of war is a child-welfare 


measure of first importance, the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, Grace Abbott, declared in a 
paper read at the recent International 
Conference of Social Work, at Paris, 
Issuance of special certificates from | France, in which she told of the millions 
delivering postmasters as to the number ;of children py Mag ae eer 
of day-old chicks delivered to the ad-jas a result of the Worlc ar, A sum- 
dressees for the certification of shippers;mary of Miss a s ee 
is not being planned at present by the|sented to the conference by Miss hath- 
Post Office Department, it was announced |arine F. Lenroot, Assistant to the Chief 
orally at the Post Office Department!of the Children’s Bureau, who was an 
August 15, og ee a sod Conference from 
The announcement disclosed also as|the Department of Labor. 
a result of information furnished the; The summary of Miss Abbott's 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, R.| follows in full text: _ alt 
S. Regar, that the Department feels it} Statistical information is _ incomplete 
inadvisable to attempt to pay indiscrim- | for all countries from which reports have 
inately for the death of day-old chicks|}been received, but partial reports in- 
shipped by mail. dicate very great increases in child de- 
The Department explained, however, | pendency, largely as a result of the war. 
that its existing policy to pay for the|For example, over 700,000 children in 
death of day-old chicks _in the mails! France, over 400,000 in Great Britain, 
when ‘death can be attributed to the) and approximately 1,000,000 children in 
fault of the postal service, will continue | Germany were made dependent by the 
and be augmented by paying for the!war, Largely as a result of the war 
death of day-old chicks shipped by mail|also, the numbers requiring public as- 
in those cases where the shipments have | sistance have been greatly increased in 
been delayed in transit and pac het the | recent years by unemployment. Finally, 
stal service, withstand- “ve is an increase i > r of 
fault of the postal a io nq amy | enere is an increase hn! number : 
ing the fact that such shipments Y | registered dependents which is due to ad- 
have reached the addressee at the correct | vancing standards as to when assistance 
office of address within the 72 hour pe-jshould be given, and how long it should 
riod prescribed by the Postal Laws and | be continued. In other words, an ap- 
Regulations, unless, of course, the de-j| parent increase in dependency may mean 


paper 


lay was caused by contributory negli- 
gence on the part of the shippers. 

This change in the policy of the De- 
partment will be-of some advantage to 
shippers in certain cases and each case 
of this character should be reported in 
the form of an application for indemnity 
in order that it may be investigated to 
ascertain the facts upon which to base 
the action of the Department, it was 
stated. ; 

The Departm:nt also explained that 
through Mr. Regar a survey of the baby 
chick industry has been made. The re- 
sults of this survey have been made 
known to the Postmaster General, Harry 
S. New. The Postmaster General, the 
Department said, had also sustained both 
Mr. Regar and the First Assi nt Post- 
master General, John H. Bartlett, in their 
views, that the Department for the pres- 
ent at least should make no attempt to 
pay indiscriminately for the death of day- 
old chicks shipped by mail. The Depart- 
ment’s survey was made in the form of a 
questionnaire were published in The 
chick industry. The answers to this 
questionnaire were published in the U. 
United States Daily in the issue of 
August 7. 


Ecuador Government 
Is Given Recognition 


Satisfaction Expressed With 
Tranquility and Progress 
For Three Years. 
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jonly more adequate provision for those 
jin need. 

Over the question as to who should 
provide the care of dependent children, 
| bitter controversies have developed from 
|time to time, and there are 
|great differences of opinion among the 
|members of this Congress. 


|War Causes Increases 


‘In Child Dependency 


| That the evidence shows a great increase 
‘in the number of dependent children 
{ . 

| cared for by the State, and a growing ac- 
'ceptance of the theory that if the State 
| does not itself undertake their care it 
must assume the responsibility of know- 


jing that care is provided, and that it is | 


, reasonably intelligent and adequate in 
{character, will surpise mone of you. 
|Many and widely differing causes have 
| contributed to this change from the rela- 
| tive importance of private philanthropy 
| the growing importance of social 
ecenomics and social politics in the field 
of child welfare. At the time of the 
| Revolution in France the theory that the 
| State owes support to dependent chil- 
; dren, and that they should be regarded 
as “enfants de la patrie’? was adopted in 
principle. but little progress was made 
juntil many years later in actual pro- 
j vision for children. Representative of 
{present day thinking has been the crea- 


|tion in many countries of official bureaus | 


|or departments of child welfare charged 
| especially with the care of dependent chil- 
{dren. The constitutions of the new re- 
|publics of Europe include special refer- 
jence to child welfare. 

The social research of recent years has 
made increasingly possible the applica- 
|tion of the technique of carefully assem- 


|bling the facts and basing the plan for 


}treatment on the facts. With the use 


doubtless | 
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War Prevention Termed Child-W elf are 


Measure of Immense Im portance 


Paper by Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor Is Read at Conference on Social Work. 


lare today regarded as necessities for a 
wholesome family life. 

n the modern period the old legal 
conception of the rights of parents has 
almost disappeared and the new concepts 
of the duties and obligations of parents, 
or, in other words, the legally enforce- 
able rights of children, have been sub- 
stituted by statute. On this new theory 
of the State’s relation to children pro- 
| vision for neglected children has been 
| developed. 
| Compares Institutions 


| With Foster-Home Method 
There has been much discussion during 
\the past quarter of .a century as to the 
|kind of cave which should be given these 
|neglected children, and the children of 
|unmarried mothers who are, alter care- 
jful investigation of all the facts, to be 
jseparated from their parents, children 
jwho are abandoned, and children whose 
| mothers are dead and whose fathers, al- 
| though eager to continue to support their 
childven, find the maintenance of a home 
|in the absence of a wife and mother a 
greater expense than they can meet. The 
development of the ““placing-out system” 
brought with it what was perhaps an in- 
evitable controversy as to whether the 
institution or the foster home should be 
; preferred as the method of rearing de- 
pendent children. That controversy 
now disappearing. While the actual 


| 


is 


jnumber of children cared for in institu- | 


tions is still much larger than the num- 
; ber cared for in foster homes, where the 
isystem of foster-home care has been 
|tried institutions as the method for pro- 
' viding care are relatively much less im- 
{portant than formerly. 
In this connection it 
nificant that provision 


is especially sig- 
made for war 


|}orphans has not resulted in the multi- ; 


| plication of institutions. Aid to the sur- 
viving relatives in preserving the child’s 
home has: been the form of relief almost 
| universally established for these children. 
; Moreover, the discussion between the 
fexponents of the institution and the 
foster home has’ resulted in great 
{changes in the institutions and in the 
public attitude toward institutional care. 

The best social work for dependent 
children who must be cared for away 


{from their own homes is being done by | 
deciding, with the | 


agencies which are 
|assistance of all the available resources, 
|what is for the best interest of the indi- 
'vidual child and not of children in gen- 
‘eral; and they are choosing on the basis 
‘of a careful study of social background, 
| physical condition, and personality traits, 
|a foster home or an institution. 


In such a program it seems probable : 


|that the institution will not disappear 
| altogether but will be increasingly usec 
{for temporary care or treatment of a 
| highly specialized type. 

Perhaps even more significant than the 
increase in the numbers cared for in 
| foster homes is the improvement in the 


| technique of child placement, especially j 


jin the type of investigation made be- 
| fore removal of a child from his home, in 
| the efforts made to preserve the family 
home if possible, in the careful study of 
\the child’s mental and physical character- 
| istics and needs, in the selection of suit- 
jable foster homes after study of the 
| personality traits of the foster parents 


on August 14 extended de jure recogni-'of this method has come a new under-|as well as their general moral fitness 


tion to the Government of Ecuador. The 


American Minister at Quito, Mr. Gerhard| its extent, and the measures necessary | 


A. Bading, delivered the following note 


lstanding of the causes of dependency, 


for care and prevention. The pre-war 


to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of| social insurance programs of England, 
Ecuador on August 14: |Germany and other countries were an 

“I have the honor to inform Your Ex-| expression of the new type of social 
cellency that I have received instructions | planning, as were the mothers’ pension 
to say that my Government has observed | laws which were adopted in a number 
with much satisfaction the progress|of States of the United States of America 
which the Republic of Ecuador has made! before 1914. This movement toward 


during the three years and more which! State prevention and care inevitably has | 


have elapsed since the coup d’etat of|been accelerated by post-war conditions, 
July 9, 1925, and the tranquility which| since the numbers needing care have been 


has prevailed in Ecuador during that 
period. Confident that the regime of Dr. 
Ayora represents the majority of the 
Ecuadorean people and is both capable 
and desirous of maintaining an orderly 
internal administration 
and of scrupulously observing all inter- 
national obligations, the Government of 
the United States is therefore pleased 
to extend to it as from this date full 
recognition as the Government de jure 
of Ecuador.” 


Standards Being Developed 
For Hide and Skin Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is this question of what the hide or skin 


product that determinates its real value. 


of the country! 


increased so greatly. 
| e . 

| Private Charity Held 

'To Be Powerless to Act 

| Among social workers there have been 
{some who have been able to see only the 
|losses which they believed 


as children passed from private to public | 
and have exerted their influence in | 


care, 
}circumscribing all activity on the part 
jof the State within the narrowest pos- 
sible boundaries; others have welcomed 
what they believed to be a change from 
private charity to social justice even 
‘though the standards of care for chil- 
;}dren were temporarily lowered. But 


| Beenie the larger number of social 


! workers have asked practical rather than 


; n or | theoretical questions, such as, “Is private 
will produce in the way of a finished|charity meeting the present and an- | 


ticipated needs?” “Can it be expected 


Because millions of foreign hides and|to, under present cond:cions,” and, next, 
skins are imported yearly, the work of |“What particular needs can be best met 


the Bureau will ultimately be expanded 
to cover imported as well as domestic 
hides and skins. 

Uniform methods of selecting, grad- 
ing, marketing and receiving hides and 
skins are among the things which, un- 
fortunately, the industry now lacks. One 
inspector may call a hide or skin No, 2 
grade, while another inspector may call 
it No. 1 grade. With fixed standards 
understood and accepted by all branches 
of the industry much confusion and loss 
would be eliminated. With both parties 
to a transaction agreeing in advance to 
accept the official grade standards many 
controversies now common in the hide 
and skin industry would be avoided. 

In a satisfactory set of grade stand- 
ards each grade must be sharply defined 
and every factor which has an impor- 
tant bearing on the value of the hide 
or skin included. When that method is 
faithfully followed a grade name stands 
for a very definite thing and stands for 
the same thing at all times, places and 
under all circumstances. That is the sit- 
uation the Department of Agriculture 
specialists hope ultimately to bring 
about. 


Rules for Enforcing Tax 
On Sales in Cuba Announced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to the administration of the zone or fis- 
cal district in which they may be regis- 
tered. The quarterly payments are due 
on September 30, December 31, March 
31 and June 30. When the payment is 
not made within the legal term of a 
penalty of 25 per cent will be added 
to the original tax due. 

In the transitory articles it is pro- 
vided that as a special concession, ard 
because of the present modification of 
the regulations and change of system 
of collection of the tax, all fines imposed 
for violations which may be pending 
payment and which have been notified 
by inspectors before January 1 of the 
present year, will be remitted, 


lat this particular time by the State,” and 


“How can public and private undertak- 
ings work together to the best advan- 
tage?” And in the honest, scientific 
answers to these questions they have 
found their program of care. 


In the past the university of a need} 


has usually been accepted as demonstrat- 
ing the necessity for State assistance. 
The extent of dependency due to the 
death of the fether or to periodic unem- 
ployment is now so well understood that 
we recognize that private charity can 
not adequately care for these children 
and is, of course, quite powerless to pre- 
vent the catastrophes that are so fre- 
quently the cause of this type of de- 
pendency. 

In provision for the children of the 
unemployed, compulsory insurance and 
a system of allowances have been adopted 
in a few countries, and some voluntary 
schemes have been worked out between 
labor and capital. In many countries, 
however, and among these: the United 
States, the social burden of unemploy- 
ment still falls upon the worker until 
his resources are exhausted, and then 
public and private relief agencies at- 
tempt to care for those who become de- 
pendent, but as they must do this on 
funds provided in anticipation of much 
smaller numbers, their resources are en- 
tirely inadequate. 

The problems in child dependency 
which are presented by chronic _part- 
time, or under-employment, or full-time 
employment at a wage which is never 
adequate for the maintenance of decent 
family standards or care during sickness 
or other misfortunes, presents the most 
difficult problems in social planning. It 
is impossible through any form of re- 
lief or assistance to overcome the evils 
of the type of industrialism which cre- 
ates these problems, and the question 
is sometimes raised whether they are 
not increased by State or philanthropic 
assistance to its victims. While real 
wages are in many countries higher than 
before the war, many children are be- 
ing reared on wages inadequate for what 


must come | 


‘or economic responsibility and in the 


; after placement. 

In this summary of the numbers and 
| methods of treatment of dependem chil- 
| dren some mention has been made of 
ithe causes of dependency and of meth- 
| 
| prevention. It is clear that in consider- 
|ing dependency we encounter funda- 


health conditions. While it may not be 
the duty of the institutional head or the 
| investigator for a child-placing agency to 


| resolve these relationships into a wanes i 
©; 


program, they should certainly 
thoroughly familiar with them, and be 
prepared to testify as to evidence which 
| passes through their hands—the children 
| for whose care they are providing. 

| More than any other group of social 
workers, it is important that those re- 
; sponsible for the care of children should 
be able to take a long view of what they 


are doing. Many of the social welfare | 


{measures undertaken during the last 
quarter-century are working toward a 
‘reduction of dependency. Preventive 
j public health measures, an understanding 
‘of mental hygiene, workmen’s compen- 
jsation, safety and sanitary measures 
| which have become a_ part of factory 
codes, unemployment insurance and bet- 
ter wages are reducing the number of 
| children who become dependent on the 


|public and enabling ws to assume, more | 


| 


adequately, the burden of those who must 
be assisted. 

At the present moment we are all 
thinking of the millions of children who 
have become dependent as a result of 
the war. It is small comfort to us to 
veflect on what is certainly true that the 
care given the war orphans and the vie- 
tims of the industrial disturbances which 
followed the war is much better than 
any given in previous generations, Pre- 
vention of war is a child-welfare meas- 
ure of first importance. 

It has frequently been said that. the 
Nineteenth Century began in England 
in 1832. I hope that we may assume 
that the Twentieth Century will begin 
for children in 19830 and that we may 
leave behind us as characteristic of a 
century that has passed, the resort to 
war as a method of settling interna- 
tional differences. _— 


Marine Planes im Nicaragua 
Made 84 Attacks in Year 


During the last fiscal year the aircraft 
squadrons of the Marine expeditionary 
force in Nicaragua, had 84 contacts with 
outlaws, according to a report made pub- 
lic August 15 by the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics, 

It was stated orally at Marine Corps 
headquarters that the number of planes 
on active duty fluctuates between 18 and 
22, and at the beginning of the fiscal 
year only about 10 planes were attached 
to the squadron. The full text of the 
report follows: 

The squadrons have had 84 contacts 
with outlaws during the last fiscal year, 
and one-third of these were minor 
brushes, The planes have been struck 
59 times by fire from _ the ground, with 
one casualty, Captaim Pierce, who was 
shot through the foot at Murra last 
March, when Sandino’s main body was 
hit. A total of 900,000 pounds (450 tons) 
of freight and 1,500 passengers have 
been transported to the hill stations, 


supervision and help given foster parents | 


ods which might be undertaken for its | 


mental political, economic, social, and ' 
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| Duty on Small Boats 
Is Based on Value of 
Component Material 


it 


Classification of Vessels Ex- 
cluded from Rating as 
Motor Boats Is 

Explained. 


The Bureau of Customs, Department pf 
the Treasury, in a ruling made public 
August 15, directed the classification of 
boats or vessels of five net tons or 1 
or if. arriving as cargo, according to the 
j component material of chief value and 
| assessment of duty under the corres pond- 
ing section of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
The Bureau was 
| about, it was announced orally, by 
of ‘uniformity of opinion among cus- 
toms officers on Section 708 of the Reve- 
inue Act of 1928 wherein motor 
were defined. This section, 
embodied in the tax laws, has compelled 
revision of customs classification of mo- 
tor boats or boats not included in that 
class, but of low net tonnagey it was 
| explained. 
j Letter Sent to Collector. 
{ Following is the full text of the Bu- 
} reau’s decision, which was in the form 
, of a letter to the Collector of Customs 
at New York: 

The Department refers to vour letter 
of the 18th ultimo, relative to the 
dutiable status of vessels which are ex- 
| cluded from classification as motor 
j in paragraph 370 of the Tariff Act of 
| 1922 under the definition contained in 
| Section 708 of the Revenue Act approved 
| May 29, 1928, published in T. D. 42796, 

Section 708 provides that the term 
“motor boat” when used in the Tariff 
Act of 1922 shall not include a yacht 
or boat used ox intended to be used in 
| trade or commerce nor a yacht or boat 

built or for the building of which con- 
| tract was entered into prior to Decem- 
ber 1, 1927. 
Duty Based on Material. 
You express the opinion that in de- 

termining the dutiable status of boats 
of this description the practice in force 
| prior to May 29, 1928, should be reverted 
to and that if excluded from Section 708 
motor boats under 65 feet in length 
should be assessed with duty at the rate 
; of 30 per cent ad valorem under 
| graph 370. Inasmuch as Section 708 of 
the Revenue Act defines the term ‘‘motor 
| boat” when used in paragraph 370 of 
the Tariff Act, the Department is of the 
; Opinion that a boat which is not covered 
| by the definition is now excluded from 
paragraph 370 and that if dutiable at all 
it is dutiable according to the component 
material of chief value. 
; Following the Conqueror case as con- 
,; strued by the Department in T. D. 37376, 
boats or vessels 5 net tons or over which 
are not motor boats within the definition 
| under Section 7O8 of the Revenue Act, 
and which arrive under their own power 
; or in tow, should not be regarded as 
| goods, wares and merchandise under the 
j tariff laws. If arriving as cargo or if 
j less than 5 net tons they 
assessed with duty at the appropriate 
irate according to the component mate- 
; rial of chief value. 


ess, 


decision 


' 


: New Condition Is Attached 
To Purchase of Ship Line 


Another proviso has been added to 
' the specifications for the proposed sale 
| of the American Merchant Lines by the 
; United States Shipping Board, under 
which 24 round woyages per year would 
| be required if the vessels are sold for 
operation from the Pacific Coast, it was 
; announced orally August 15 at the of- 
' fice of the Board. 

The specifications, for the sale of both 
the United States and American Mer- 
chant Lines provide that should the 
; five “B” boats be sold for operation to 

European ports from the Eastern coast 
| 45 round sailings each must be made. 


i 
j 


| Senator Caraway Praises 
Purposes of Norris Bill 


i [Contizzeed from Page 1. 
ingly active in their opposition 
bill. 

“The opposition to this measure and 
| the opposition to the bill to amend the 
} practice and procedure in the Federal 
courts (Senate bill 1094), with wxelation 
to a Federal judge’s expression of per- 
sonal opinion as to credibility of wit- 
nesses and as to weight of testimony in 
jury trials, come from the same source. 
The same lobbyists give the same rea- 
sons for opposing: both bills. 

Object of Bill Set Forth. 

“The object of the bill is as stated by 
our Committee at the time of the re- 
: porting of the measure to the Senate. 
It is, in brief, to take away some of the 
jurisdiction that is conferred upon United 
States district courts by the first para- 
graph of Section 24, of the Judicial Code. 

“The principal thing to be accomplished 
will be to take away the.jurisdiction of 
district courts im cases where their juris- 
diction rests wpon, diversity of citizen- 
ship. Except for cases between citizens 
of the same State. claiming lands under 
grants from different States, all matters 
of which the district courts will be de- 
prived of jurisdiction relate to cases 
where the matter in controversy exceeds 
three thousands dollars ($3,000).”” 


The Senate Committee in its report, 
which was submitted to the Senate on 
March 27, said the Committee could con- 
ceive of no reason why the district court 
of the United States should have juris- 
diction of cases arising under the Fed- 
eral Constitution or laws of the United 
States, or treaties made, or hereafter 
made, under their authority, or cases be- 
tween citizens of different States, or 
cases where the litigation is between 
citizens of a State and foreign States, 
citizens or subjects. 

Nearly all the litigation affected by 
the change proposed in the bill, advo- 
cated by Senator Caraway, would be con- 
fined to cases between citizens of dif- 
ferent States, according to the Senate 
Committee. That Coniinitte said that 
if there is any ~“reason'Why the United 
States district court shotld have juris- 
diction of a caSe between ¢itizens of dif- 
ferent States where the amount in con- 
troversy is over $3,000,-it would seem 
only just and fair that it should likewise 
have similar jurisdiction where the 
amount is less than $3,000. For that rea- 
son, the Committee said the arbitrary 
fixing of the amount does not seem to 
be any logical reason for controlling the 
jurisdiction, 


to the 


brought | 
lack | 


boats | 
although | 


boats | 


para- | 


should be}, 


Legal Basis for Payment of Witnesses 


Is Lacking in 
| 
\Mr. 


No appropriation is available and no 
provision of law exists for the pay- 
ment of witness fees to civilians who 
testify before court-martial proceedings, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, has held, the Gen- 
jeral Accounting Office has just an- 
nounced. 
| A military court, or board, or any of- 
ficer thereof, has no power by compulsory 
|process to control or deprive a civilian 
lof his liberty in order to obtain his testi- 
jmony as a_ witness, the 


of a court-martial, which has, judicial 
functions of great moment extending 
even to the inflicting of capital punish- 
ment, more aparent when applied to 
the mere fact finding boards, the an- 
nouncement explained. 

“It must be understood that military 
lorganizations are statutory bodies only 
and not constitutional bodies in this re- 
spect as to the judicial branch,” Mr. 
McCarl said. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 


Is 


to whether he is authorized to make pay- 
iment under existing appropriations of 





Messis. Harry G. Webster and 


A. 
Calif., representing a witness 


jand 
George 
' Angeles, 


fee of $2 in each case claimed to be due | 
them for appearing and testifying before | 


of three Army officers on Oc- 
tober 19, 1927, at 527 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Los Angeles, which 
lboard was appointed by 


a board 


lOrganized Reserves, Los Angeles, Calif., 
of October 6, 1927, “to investigate and 
'yeport upon the facts connected with the 
death of Staff Sergeant Wayne A. 
iHoover, R-900420, D. E. M. L.” and 
‘therein was directed to be governed by 
| paragraph 1 
quires that “the sworn testimony of all 
witnesses will be recorded and incor- 
norated in the proceedings of the board” 


and that, “‘If the witnesses are not avail- | 


able to appear before the board, certifi- 
cates of officers and affidavits of enlisted 
men and civilians cognizant of the facts 
‘in the case will be obtained and appended 
\to the proceedings of the board.” 
Physicians Employed 

By Widow of Decedent 

It appears from the record presented 
that Staff Sergeant Hoover, Detached 
\Enlisted Men’s List, Organized Reserves, 
iCalif., was assigned to duty with the 
\Executive Officer, 347th Field Artillery, 
at that place; that the two civilian phy- 
sicians designated above, on whose be- 
half witness fees are claimed, attended 
ithe decedent, Hoover, at the request of 
private persons, the widow having paid 
\to Dr. Miller $10 for the two visits he 
imade and to Dr, Packard $5 for the one 
ivisit he made; and that Staff Sergeant 
‘Hoover was dead and his case in the 
‘hands of the coroner at Los Angeles be- 
lfore the military authorities were ad- 
vised of the man’s illness and death. 

The four persons on whose behalf 
vouchers for witness fees are presented 
are civilians not in the employ of the 
United States and it is recited in the 
iseveral wouchers that each was in at- 
ltendance October 19, 1927, “as a ma- 
iterial witness” before a board of officers 
lat Los Angeles and “that he wasfduly 
summond thereto from Los Angeles, 
Calif.” Whether the phrase “duly sum- 
imoned” has reference to a subpoena or 
lother compulsory process issued in the 
jname of the board or merely to some 
less formal request to appear is not dis- 
closed by the record. 

By the common law no fees were fixed 
for witnesses, but they were commanded 
lby the King’s writ, subpoena ad testifi- 
icandum, to lay aside all pretenses and 
lexcuses and appear at the trial to testify 
junder penalty of a certain sun, and the 
State, in the exercise of its sovereignty, 
may require the service of its citizens 
as witnesses without compensation. 
[Costs are a creature of statute, and, 
in the absence of a statute authorizing 
|it, no fees can be taxed as costs or re- 
covered. Dixon v. People, 39 L. R. A. 
'116, 121 and note. Witnesses detained 





in prison in order that they may be in | 


jattendance when the time for a session 


‘of court shall arrive, are not entitled to 
\statutory fees otherwise fixed for “wit- 
inesses Summoned in court, attending in 
jcourt.” 1 Op. Atty. Gen. 425; and neither 
ithe President of the United States nor 
lany subordinate official thereof has any 
jpower to order the payment of witness 
fees not specifically authorized and ap- 
propriated for by statute. 6 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 356. 

! One may bea witness without having 
lbeen subjected to any compulsory form 
of process or being entitled to a fee for 
his testimony, the only essentials being 
that he understand the nature and obli- 
gation of an oath and that he testify 
under oath to something which h: knows 
at first hand; the usual method of ex- 
amining . witnesses in equity and admi- 
ralty courts and in the Court of Claims 
at the present day being by deposition 
taken in writing out of court. Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary; 2 Story Eq. Jur. see. 
1527; 3 Greenl, Ev. sec. 251. 

Power to Compel 


Aitendance Not Inherent 

The power of a military court-martial, 
court of inquiry, or board, to compel the 
attendance of .ivilian witnesses before 
it or to require them to make deposition, 
by subpoena or other compulsory process, 
is not i..herent. 

In an opinion addressed to the See- 
retary of War March 22, 1859, 9 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 311, for example, Attorney 
General Black held that although the 
74th Article of War “provides that ‘on 
the trial of cases not capital before 
courts-martial, the deposition of wit- 
nesses not in the staff or line of the army 
may be taken before some justice of the 
peace and read in evidence,’” over civil 
witnesses and persons not subject to 
military law, the power of compelling 
attendance to testify or of compelling the 
making of a deposition in a matter pend- 
ing before a court-martial had not been 
vested either in the court-martial or in 
any civil magistrate, judge, or tribunal. 

Section 25 of the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation Act of March 3, 1863, gave 
power to every judge advocate of a mili- 
tary court-martial or court of inquiry 
thereafter constituted to issue the like 
process to compel witnesses to appear 


and testify which courts of criminal jur- | 


isdiction might issue within the same 
State, Territory of District where the 
court-martial or court of inquiry had 


McCarl Holds That Military Body Cannot Deprive 
Civilians of Liberty in Or der to Obtain Testimony. 


announcement ! 
said. The reason of so limiting the power | 


Major W. A. MecNicholl, F. D., United | 
States Army, applied for a decision as | 


ifour vouchers drawn in favor of Doctors | 
}Allan P. Miller and Chester W. Packard : 


Cook, respectively of Los | 


Special Orders | 
No. 2, Office of the Coordinating Officer, | 


21 A. R. 600-550 which re- | 


at the time of his death at Los Angeles, | 
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Court-Martial Actions | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


been ordered to sit and on October 2, 
1868, 12 Op. Atty. Gen. 501, the then | 
Acting Attorney General advised the 
Secretary of War such section authorized 
| compulsory process to be issued for the | 
, attendance of civilians as witnesses be- 
| fore courts-martial. But see in this con- | 
| nection 18 Op. Atty. Gen 23 id. 424, 
Section 25 of the 1863 statute in so fai 
as military courts-martial were con- 
; cerned was embodied in Section 1202 of | 
| the Revised Statutes Lut for some reason | 
the part of the section referring to courts 
of inquiry was omitted, and in this state | 
of the law relating. to military courts- 
martial Attorney General Miller in his 
opinion to the Secretary of the Navy 
of February 26, 1890, 19 Op. Atty. Gen. 
501, had before him whether the said 
Section 1202 of the Revised Statutes re- 
lating to military courts-martial author- | 
ized naval courts-martial or courts of | 
inquiry to issue compulsory process to 
civilians, particularly in view of the 42nd 
(and 57th Articles for the Government 
of the Navy, providing: 
“42, Whenever any person refuse® to 
give his evidence or to give it in the 


{ 
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International Data | 


On Wool Expected 


| Steps to Make Statistics Com- 
pulsory Taken by Vari- 
ous Countries. | 


tenieticad ' 

[Continuwed from Page 1.J | 
of wool on certain dates and the quantity 
of wool entering into consumption. 

The International Wool Statistical 
Committee, set up by the Economic 
Council of the League of Nations, also 
held a meeting in Paris which was at-j 
‘tended by representatives of the prin-| 
cipal wool-consuming countries of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Willingmyre while at Brad- 
ford, England, attended a conference of 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
African wool growers and members of | 
the British Wool Federation and the 
| Bradford Chamber of Commerce, which 
was called to discuss difficulties of pro- 

duction and manufacture, changes of 
{ fashion, etc. He believes that meetings 
; suchas this could advantageously be held 
‘by wool producers and manufacturers in 
| other countries. 

At the meetings in Bradford many 
other matters of trade importance were 
| discussed, such as sheep branding fluids 
| that will withstand the rigors of atmos- 
i: pheric conditions and soil, and yet, after 
| months of service as an_ identification 
{}mark, remain’ soluble in the regular‘ 
| scouring solutions. A subject discussed 
{which deserves the consideration of all 
| producers is the production of uniform 
| 


i 


fleeces according to official standards, 
| qualities and trade requirements. 

Organization of the entire wool indus- 
try in the Continental countries has gong 
|} far, says Mr. Willingmyre. These or- 
| ganizations include wool producers, mer- 
| chants, wool pullers, commission comb- 
; ers, spinners, weavers and distributors. 
Problems arising in any branch of the 
industry are brought to the attention of 
| representatives of the different branches 


| Cases. 
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Cooperation Urged 
In Agencies to Aid 
Disabled Persons 


Rehabilitation Workers Said 
Often Not to Understand 
State Statutes for Com- 
pensation. 


[Continued from ,Page 1.} 
the two departments. There is a definite 


|understanding by the compensation bu- 


reau as to the types of cases to be con- 
sidered feasible and in need of rehabilita- 
tion. Consequently only cases that ap- 
pear to have a vocational handicap and 


| that present a reasonable degree of pos- 


sibility of successful rehabilitation are 
reported to the rehabilitation bureau. 
Form reports are filled out by clerks 
or examiners of the compensation de- 
partment, as well as by medical ex- 
aminers. In addition, cases are referred 
to the rehabilitation department by the 
compensation commissioners and ref- 
erees. The reports submitted are in de- 
tail and give a complete history of the 
They are sent to the office of the 
rehabilitation bureau as soon as prac- 
ticable after the case has been consid- 
ered by the compensation bureau. , 
New York Law Commended. 

District rehabilitation officials attend 
hearings of the compensation department 
whenever it is necessary to do so in the 
interest of disabled persons being con- 
sidered for rehabilitation or receiving the 
service. Agents of the rehabilitation 


| service recognize the liberal provisions 


of the workmen’s compensation law in 
New York, and being familiar with its 
terms are enabled to provide a most ef- 
fective service for the disabled. 

The New York compensation law con- 
tains all of the special features of com- 
pensation acts that are conducive to a 
successful réhabilitation program for the 
industrially disabled. A maximum com- 


| pensation of $25 per week is paid in 


temporary total and permanent total dis- 
ability cases and $20 per week in perma- 
nent partial cases, with an extension 
of time if the disability continues be- 
yond the period of weeks provided in the 
compensation schedule. A very liberal 
allowance is made for hand, arm, foot, 
and leg disabilities, and for total dis- 
ability for life; and through a special 
fund for payment of compensation in 
second major injuries. There is pro- 
vided also a special fund for purposes 
of rehabilitation, including maintenance. 
Special reference is made to an agree- 
|ment in the State of New York between 
the bureau of rehabilitation and the con- 
pensation department regarding investi- 
| gation by the former of all applications 
|for commutation of compensation to 
ilump-sum settlement in the Buffalo dis- 
| trict when the amount of the request is 
| $500 or more. A very thorough investi- 
| gation of the application is made for the 
; purpose principally of determining what 
| effect the granting of a lump sum would 
have on the rehabilitation of the person 
making the application. 
| Lump Sum Commutation. 
' As Soon as arrangements had been 
made in the Buffalo district for investi- 
gation of the applications for lump-sum 
|commutation of compensation in poten- 
tial rehabilitation cases the district re- 
habilitation director established contacts 
, with all of the leading banks in the dis- 
(trict and explained to their officials the 
scope and purpose of the rehabilitation 
jlaw and the reason of the rehabilitation 
| bureau's interest in seeing that the in- 
| vestments of disabled persons were safe- 


| and free discussion is invited, usually | guarded. Contacts were established also 

| resulting in a recommendation for cor- | With tax assessors and others, resulting 

|rection with the welfare of the entire |!" cooperation with the bureau to the 

‘industry in mind. jend of providing its agents with in- 

ses formation regarding assessed valuations, 

|tax rates, and estimates as to property 

| evaluation. Every possible arrangement 

« ‘has been worked out in this district for 

ntic the purpose of safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the disabled person. 


Sandino Signature 


Said to Be Authe 


State Department Repudiates 
Charge of Forgery. 


The letter of General A. C. Sandino in 
which he promises General Moncada to 
l lay down his arms, was received from 
General Moncada, and the Department 
' of State has no doubt as to its authen- 
ticity. 
; This was stated in a letter from the 
' Assistant Secretary of State William R. 
Castle, Jr., to Benjamin C. Marsh, Ex- 
i‘ ecutive Secretary of the People’s Lobby, 
who informed Secretary Kellogg that he 
had submitted the alleged signature of 


| General Sandino to a handwriting spec- | 


jalist who believed it to be forged. 

Mr. Castle’s letter, made public by 
the Department of State, follows in full 
text: 

Sir: “The Department has received 
your letter of August 9, 1928, with re- 
gard to a recent publication entitled, 
‘A Brief History of the Relations Be- 
t tween the United States and Nicaragua, 
1 1909-1928. You request also certain in- 
formation regarding a report made by 
Dr. W. W. Cumberland on economic con- 
ditions in Nicaragua, and with regard 
to the presence of American Marines in 
that Republic. 

The letter written by Sandino to Gen- 
eral Moncada on May 9, 1927, was 
handed to the Department by 
Stimson who had received it directly 
from General Moncada. The Department 
is unable to enter into any discussions 
with regard to the authenticity of the 
document or with regard to the various 
other hypothetical questions which you 
raise in your letter. The source from and 
conditions under which the letter in ques- 
tion was received leave no doubt in the 
mind of the Department as to its authen- 
ticity. The Department can, of course, 
assume no responsibility whatsoever for 
the failure of private authors to have 
included this or any other document in 
their written works on the subject of 
Nicaragua. 

The Department is unable to state at 
this time when the report of Dr. Cum- 
berland on economic conditions in Nica- 
ragua will be made public. 


Contract Let for Floating 
Life Saving Station on River 


Contract for a floating Coast Guard 
life-saving station on the Ohio River, at 
Louisville, Ky., to cost $30,000, has just 
been let-to the Dubuque Boat & Boiler 

| Company of Dubuque, Iowa, it was an- 
nounced orally at Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, August 15. 

The station will be anchored along 
shore just above the falls. It will con- 
sist of a steel hull 90 by 38 feet, on which 

j there will be superstructure capable of 
housing the crew of 11 men, it was 
| stated. There will be several boats con- 
nected with the station, including a speed 
boat, 


General | 


The objective held foremost always 

is the desirability of reestablishing the 
disabled worker in remunerative em- 
| plcyment. Consequently, not all applica- 
| tions for lump-sum awards are recom- 
mended favorably by the bureau. whose 
recommendations are always approved 
| by the compensation department. It has 
been an interesting development of this 
; program that. notwithstanding the fact 
jthat many applications have been dis- 
‘approved by the rehabilitation bureau, 
successful rehabilitations have been ef- 
| fected. Thus, the disabled person’s com- 
; pensation money has been safeguarded 
jand he has been refitted for self-sup- 
| porting work. 
; Obviously the charatter of the com- 
'pensation law and of its administration 
}determines to a large degree the possi- 
| bilities of efficient cooperative relations. 
|But even when these are not the best 
| is possible for both agencies to co- 
operate decidedly to the advantage of 
‘the disabled workers of the State. The 
lresponsibility for developing effective 
cooperation belongs to the officials of 
|the rehabilitation department. 


—— 
| 


| Your Hotel 
in New York 


NO other hotel in the world 
holds as distinguished tradition 
as the Waldorf-Astoria. Its ap- 
pointments, service and cuisine 
have attracted the most inter- 
esting and distinguished trav- 
elers upon both sides of the 
Atlantic. Many of the modern 
comforts and conveniences en- 
joyed by hotel guests today had 
their introduction in this great 
hostelry. For over thirty years 
the Waldorf-Astoria has enjoyed 
the reputation of “looking 
ahead” for the comfort of its 
guests .. . and it still looks in 
that direction. 


. 
Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be 
one for either of 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
New York 
Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 


made at any 
the other two,’ 
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THE UNITED STATES DALY: THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1928 
Seiler hesitnieeeeiceneeen a a Ee 


Taxation 


Rejection of Claims 
For Forging Machine 
Held to Be Improper 


Appellant Declared to Be En- 
titled to All Uses to Which 
His Device Might 
Be Put. 


Ex PARTE O’RourKE. APPEAL No. 473, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. ; 

Patent No. 1679126, was issued July 
31, 1928, to Daniel J. O’Rourke for 
Forging Machines, on application 179535, 
filed July 9, 1917. 

Louis A. Maxson for appellant. 

Rejection of claims 1-4 by the Exam- 
iner was affirmed, as it was found that 
the only difference between the prior 
art and the claims resided in the length 
of the punch pin employed. . 

Claims 5-12, rejected by the Examiner 
as constituting new matter in that they 
were based on a mode of operation not 
originally mentioned in the descritpion 
and introduced later by amendment, 
were allowed on the ground that appel- | 
lant’s device was inherently capable of 
operating in the manner set forth, and 
that he was entitled to all the uses to 
which his device might be put, even 
though such uses were not originally | 

templated. 

“oThe Geclaion of the Board of Appeals 

(Assistant Commissioner Moore, Exam- 

jners-in-Chief Smith and Ruckman) fol-| 

lows in full text: 
Rejection Is Appealed. 

This is an appeal from the examiner’s 
action finally rejecting claims 1 to 12, in- 
clusive, of which the following will serve | 
as examples: 

“3. In a device for opening obstructed 
bores in hollow drill steels, the combina- | 
tion of an elongated pinlike punch mem- | 
ber conforming in shape to a correspond- | 
ing length of a finished bore, the length | 
of said punch being greater than the bit 
portion of a steel, means for supporting | 
said device with the punch in substan- 
tially horizontally pos 
and means for progressively driving the | 
punch into a bore comprising a hammer- | 
ing device mounted on the punch sup- 
porting means. 

“10. A bore opening mechanism for a} 
hollow drill steel comprising a support; 
an elnogated punch pin mounted thereon, 
a pneumatic hammer mounted in co- 
operating relation thereto, means where- | 
by the same is actuated to impart a series | 
of impacts to one end of said pin, and 
means permitting actuation of. said | 
hammer during withdrawal of said pin 
from said bore.” 

The references are: Morgan, 
758926, May 3. 1904; Proske, 
1214070, January 30, 1917; Smith, 
1379225, May 25, 1921; Shaw, 
896166, August 18, 1908. 


Relates to Forging Machine. 

The alleged invention relates to a} 
forging machine for opening the bores in 
hollow drill steels by a punch pin oper- 
ated by a pneumatic hammer. A fu 
description of the construction and opera- | 
tion to the device is given in the exam-| 
jner’s statement and need not be re-| 

here. - 
pestetns 1 to 4, inclusive, have been held} 
by the examiner to define nothing pat-| 
entable over either one of the patents) 
to Morgan or Shaw, on the ground that 
the only difference between the construc- 
tion of either of these patents and ap- 
pellant’s device is in the length of the pin 
punch, which the examiners hold to be a| 
mere matter of degree, in harmony with 
the decision of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner in a former appeal on this ap- 
plication, paper number 26, page 2, at 
the end of first paragraph. Furthermore, 
an elnogated pin for an analogous oa 
pose is shown in the patent to Proske 
in the pin 22. ; 

Appellant contends the pin 3 of pee 
gan goes into the front end of the hole 
for perhaps half an inch or so, whereas 
the obstruction in the steel is apt to ex-| 
tend back for a good three inches from 
the cutting edges. However, we con- 
cur in the conclusion reached both by} 
the decision of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner and by the examiner, that it is ob- 
vious to make the punch long enough to 
‘lear out the obstruction. 

— Rejection Is Affirmed. 

Appellant further contends, as to both 
the Shaw and Morgan patents, that both 





| 


No. 
No. | 
No. 
No.! 





these devices keep open an open i - 


‘ - than reopen a hole which has be- 
a ane Since both the patents dis- 
close pneumatically operated pin penenet 
for keeping the hole onen, we are unab e 
to perceive any patentable distinction 
between using such device to open a 
closed hole or using it to keep open an 
hole. , 

°P The rejection of claims 1 to 4, in- 
clusive, on the grounds stated by the ex- 
aminer is accordingly deemed sound and 
rec therein. 
ors to 12, inclusive, have been} 
held by the examiner to cover new 
matter not in the application when | 
filed, since the amendment to page 
6 before line 1 of the specifica- 
tion introduces a wholly new mode of 
operation of appellant’s device involv- 
ing an alleged jarring effect of his ham-| 
mer 17 for the purpose of loosening the 
pin in the hole of the drill steel. Fur- 
thermore, the examiner holds that ap- 
pellant’s construction is not adapted to 
operate as described in this amendment 
to the specification for the reasons that 
there is no provision for foot actuation, 
and that appellant’s pin 15, 18, cannot 
be pulled out of the range of the ham- 
mer 17 as long as the hammer re- 
ciprocates. ; , 
As appellant points out, there is 
plenty of room on the collar 22 to enable 
the sole of a shoe to be rested upon this 
collar. A measurement of the drawing 
actually indicates that if the collar 20 is 
against the front end of the retainer 22, 
the nose of the hammer can not reach 
the butt end of the pin 18. Appellant 





Decisicns 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated August 15, 1928. 
Estate of David Weingarten, Melville 
PD. Weingarten, Executor, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 10488. 
Valuation of capital stock for 
estate tax purposes determined. 


| be regarded as proper. 


| decedent owned 1,000 shares of the stock 


| 408.97; 
$6,765.99; 1919, gain, $5,908.27. 
ry zg 


| included in each of the patent claims in 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Kstates 


Rejects Evidence 


Accepts Findings of Experts Familiar With Property as 
Supported by Valuations on Books. 


VILLE D. WEINGARTEN, EXECUTOR, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 10433. BoarD oF TAX 
APPEALS. 


The sole issue in this: proceeding was 
the value at which certain property held 
by decedent at the time of his death 
should be carried into the value of the 
estate for estate tax purposes. | 

Evidence presented by the Commis-| 
sioner of Internal Revenue and in sup-| 
port of his determination of the value| 
was rejected by the Board in its con-| 
sideration of the case, and the expert} 
testimony of witnesses for the petitioner 


and 1924, when building operations were 
started. Real estate in the neighborhood 
of Borough Hall is considered to be 
among the best in the city. 

The Terminal Building, together with 


|the lot, was sold by Weinbros Real Es-| 


tate Company in the summer or early 


fall of 1923, for $1,325,000, on terms of 


$200,000 cash and subject to a first mort- 
gage of $450,000 and a second mortgage 
of $675,000. Title passed under the 
agreement of sale on January 2, 1924. 


“> 


Prior to this sale there was little activity, 


in the sale of real property in the 
Borough Hall section, and after the sale 
was recorded sales were active. The 


Receiverships 


| » Tndex and Digest 


|| s 


employed in libraries 
. . . ——>— -—. 
EstaTE oF Davip WEINGARTEN, MEL-|1923, when its erection was authorized, | EY 


IDENCE: Expert Witnesses: 


Opinion Evidence: 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 


and filed for reference. 


Book Values: Estate 


| Tax.—Where the taxpayer presented witnesses who qualified as experts, 
| and, in addition, testified from an actual aequaintance with and knowledge 


of the fluctuating property values 
generally supported the book values 


by expert witnesses presented by the 
on hypothetical questions.—Est 
garten, Executor, v. Commissioner 
Appeals.) —Yearly Index Page 1514, 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


accepted because, the Board said, they|Terminai Building had a fair market! 


were acquainted with the property, its} 
fluctuating value and property in the} 
community and were, therefore, qualified! 
to give all of the available information. | 

On this basis the Board decided that,} 
with the exception of some minor items, 
the book values adopted by the petitioner} 
and used as the basis of its return should} 


Harry N. Wessel and A. E. James, for 
the taxpayer; Maxwell E. McDowell and} 
R. E. Copes, for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 

The petitioner is one of the three duly 
appointed executors of the estate of} 
David Weingarten, who died November} 
29, 1919. At the time of his death the} 


of the Weingarten Bros. Realty Com- 
pany, a corporation having a capitaliza-| 
tion of $300,000, divided into 3,000 shares 
of the par value of $100, and 6,100 shares 
of the capital stock of the East Eleventh 
Street Holding Company, a corporation} 
having an authorized capital stock of} 
$61,000, divided into 12,200 shares, par} 
value $5. The balance of the capital} 
stock of the East Eleventh Street Hold-| 
ing Company was held by Oscar Wein- 
garten. The remainder of the stock of| 





was owned by Oscar and Levi Wein-} 
garten. The Weingarten Bros. Real Es-| 
value. | 

All of the assets of the Weingarten} 
Bros. Realty Company are shown by the 
accounts in the balance sheet on Janu-| 
ary 1, 1920, and the parties have stipu-| 
lated that the value of the assets and the 
amount of the current liabilities as of 
the date of death of the decedent was in 
the amount shown in the accounts of the 
statement, with the exception of the 
value of the stock of the Weinbros 
Real Estate Company, and the sinking 
fund shown as a liability in the amount 
of $18,220. 

The profit and loss statements of the| 
Weingarten Bros. Realty Company for'| 
the years 1915 to 1919, inclusive, disclose 
the following: 

1915, loss, 
1917, 





$4,863.59; 1916, loss, $3,-! 
gain, $762.88; 1918, gain, 
The av-! 
erage yearly profits during the five-year! 
period, after deducting losses, were $1,-! 
032.92. The corporation paid no divi- 


dends during the period from 1915 to! 
1919, inclusive. 


Stipulation Made 


Regarding Balance Sheet 

The parties have stipulated that the} 
balance sheet on December 31, 1919, re-| 
flects the value of the assets of the! 
Weinbros Real Estate Company and the| 
amount of its current liabilities as of | 
November 29, 1919, with the exception | 
of the value of the Terminal Building | 
located at 50 Court Street, Brooklyn, | 
carried in the account “Real Estate and 
Buildings,” and the amount of the lia- 
bility under the account “Reserve for 
Depreciation.” 

The Terminal Building was a 12-story 
cellar and subcellar structure of brick! 
and steel construction, built in 1912,! 
1913, or 1914, at cost of $1,211,777.23. It} 
had an entrance from the subway under | 
one of the adjoining streets. The cor-| 
poration also owned the lot on which t 
building was erected. This property is| 
situated in the business section of Brook- | 
lyn, within not more than 200 feet of | 
Borough Hall, a municipal building. The | 
construction of Borough Hall was advo-! 
cated by citizens many years before} 


states this is believed to be 
practice, and states the reasons therefor 
in his brief. Accordingly, it must be held| 
that appellant’s device is inherently! 
capable of operating in the manner set! 
— in the amendment to the specifica-| 
ion. 

Entitled to All Uses. | 


It is true, as pointed out by the ex- 
aminer, that appellant’s original speci- 


| fication is wholly silent as to the mode of| 


operation set forth in the amendment to! 
the specification, but appellant is en-| 
titled to all uses to which his construc-| 
tion can be put, even though such uses 
or modes of operation were not originally| 
contemplated, and is entitled to claim the| 
means for producing such modes of op- 
eration, where the modes of operation 
are inherent in the structure originally| 
shown and described. | 
Claims 5 to 12 are accordingly improp- | 
erly rejected on the ground that they | 
cover new matter not in the application} 
as originally filed. | 
_ Claims 10, 11 and 12 were also re- 
Jected by the examiner on the ground of | 
estoppel for the reason that claim 5 of 
the Smith patent calls for substantially 
the same subject matter as appellant’s 
claim 10, and appellant failed to make | 
this claim within two years from the} 
date of the Smith patent. Appellant | 
contends structural limitations are in- 
cluded in the Smith claim 5 which abso- 
lutely preclude his copying the claim. 
The Smith claim 5 includes means for 
holding the drill steel, which is the abut- 
ment 25 of Smith for operating the valve 
controlling the pneumatic hammer. It is| 


one terminology or another. Appellant} 
has no corresponding element whatever 
in his device. The element can not be 
said to be an immaterial limitation in} 
the patent claim. For this reason appel-| 
lant would not be entitled to copy the 
patent claim, hence no estoppel arises} 
from his failure to do so, and the patent, | 


value at November 29, 
100,000. 


The profits made and the losses sus- 
tained by the Weinbros Real Estate Com- 


|pany from 1914 to 1919, inclusive, from) 


the operation of the Terminal Building, 
were as follows: 
1914, gain, $17,298.10; 1915, gain, $24,- 


| 648.21; 1916, loss, $4,479.59; 1917, gain, 
| $1,077.99; 


1918, loss, $11,154.81; 1919, 
loss, $12,299.21. The average yearly net 
profit, after deducting losses, was $2,- 
515.10. No dividends were paid prior 
to 1920. 

The value on November 29, 1919, of 
the 1,000 shares of stock the decedent 
owned in Weingarten Bros. 
pany was $154,338.72. 

Under date of December 
Protestant Church of Saint 


20, 1904, the 
Marks in the 


Realty Com- 


‘Government Alleges Officers 


of a given community, all of which 
adopted by the taxpayer, the general 


conclusions reached will not be allowed to be disturbed by evidence given 


taxing authorities when such witnesses 


were unacquainted with the property and submitted conclusions based entirely 
Estate of David Weingarten, Melville D. Wein- 
of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax 
Col. 2 (Volume IIT.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


from regulations of Commigsioner of 


1919, of Sl-| Porfeiture of Goods Said to Be Intended 
For Use in Making of Liquor Is Upheld 


Found in Store Key to Con- 


tainer of Whiskey in Adjacent Garage. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA VY. ONE LOT 
oF INTOXICATING Liquor, ETC. LAW 
No. 921, District CourT FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DiIstTRIcT OF TEXAS. 
| The United States brought a libel for 
forfeiture of certain articles seized in 
a store owned by and in the possession 
of the claimant to the articles. 

The court explains in its opinion that 


} 
| 


man in charge of the store ensued, they 
stating that they wished to look around. 
That they were advised by her as to the 
uses and purposes of the various articles 
jin the store, that they were used for 
the manufacture of liquor, and that in 
addition to other articles available for 
that purpose she told them that certain 
| bottles in the store had bead oil in them, 
affirming that it was for the purpose of 


Bowery leased to Simon Uhlfelder, Abra-| prohibition officers, upon entering store,| putting a bead on corn whiskey. The 


a period of 21 years, at an annual rental 
of $2,610, $1,560 and $2,830, a total of 
$7,000, three lots located, respectively, 
at 301-309 East Eleventh street, and 304- 
308 and 310-316 East Twelfth street, 
New York City. The clauses of the 
leases pertaining to the payment by the 
lessees of taxes, assessments, etc., and 


extending positions,; the Weingarten Bros. Realty Company) the right of renewal, read as follows: 


Renewal Clauses 


| tate Company, amounting to $150,000 par! Jn Leases Are Cited 


“Second—That the said parties of the 
second part, their executors, administra- 
tors, or assigns, shall and will at their 
own proper costs and charges pay and 


| discharge all such duties, taxes, assess- 
ments and payments of what nature or| 


kind soever, extraordinary as well as or- 
dinary, as shall, during the term hereby 
demised, by any authority, and for what- 
soever purpose, be imposed on, or grow 
due and payable out of, and for, or by 
reason of the said demised premises and 
every or any part thereof, within ninety 
days after the same shall become a lien 
on the demised premises, 

“And it is further mutually covenanted 
and agreed by and between the parties 
to these presents, that if at the expira- 
tion of the term hereby granted, the said 
parties of the second part, their execu- 
tors, administrators,—or assigns, shall 
have faithfully performed, and kept all 
and singular the covenants, conditions, 
provisos, and agreements in this inden- 
ture contained, then the parties of the 
first part, their successors or assigns, 
upon request made in writing at least 
90 days prior to the expiration of said 
term, shall and will grant to the said 
parties of the second part, their execu-! 
tors, administrators — or assigns, at —| 
their expense, a renewal of this lease for | 
a second term of 21 years to commence | 
at the expiration of the term hereby 
granted, at a yearly rent to be deter- 
mined as hereinafter provided, and to be 
payable in like manner and on the same 


| days as the rent reserved in the present | 


indenture. 

“And it is further mutually covenanted 
and agreed by and between the parties 
to these presents that at the expiration 
of the second term of 21 — years (if the 
parties of the second part, their execu- 
tors, administrators — of assigns, shall 
have elected to hire the premises for 
such term), the parties of the first part 


he | their successors or assigns, will, at their | 


own election, either (1) grant to the 
parties of the second part, their execu- 
tors, administrators — or assigns, at — 
or their expense, a renewal of this lease, 
for a third term of 21 — years, to com- 
mence at the expiration of the second 


j; term, at a yearly rent to be determined} store. Th 
standard! #8. hereinafter provided and to be pay- | ———__ 


able in like manner and on the same 
days as the rent reserved in the present 
lease; or (2) purchase the building or 
buildings, with their appurtenances, 
which may have been erected by the 
parties of the second part, their execu- 
tors, administrators or assigns, 
and which may then be standing on the 
said premises, at their value, to be 
determined as hereinafter provided. Such 
renewal agreements shall operate as a 
renewal of all the covenants, conditions, 


| provisos and agreements of this inden- 
ture except the foregoing covenants for | 


newal.” 

The tenement houses located on the 
lots were five-story buildings, having in 
some cases, one or more stores on the 
ground floor; contained apartments of 
from two to five rooms each; were from 
55 to 60 years old; had no air shafts; 
had wooden stairways, and did not con- 
tain any modern conveniences. 


re 


eases Were Purchased 


From Referee in Bankruptcy 

The leases were purchased by the East 
Eleventh Street Holding Company in 
1912 or 1913 from a referee in bank- 
ruptey for the sum of $73,331.50, and 
in 1918 were sub-let to Jacob Bolton for 
a period of five years at an annual rental 
of $18,000. 

The leases were sold and assigned by 
the East Eleventh Street Holding Com- 
pany to Jacob Bolton on November 15, 
1921, for the sum of $100,000, payable 
10,000 cash, $6,000 annually to and in- 
cluding 1927, and $10,000 per year there- 
after, until the balance was paid in full. 
The deferred payments were secured by 
a mortgage on the leasehold. At the 
time of their sale the leases had about 
four years yet to run under their original 
terms. 

The East Eleventh Street Holding 
Company had no assets other than those 
shown by the balance sheet on January 
1, 1920, and had no rental income aside 


}ham Weinberg and Fanny Heilbrun for| were told that all the articles comprising 


| the stock of goods were all for use jn 
jmanufacturing intoxicating liquor. 
Later, under execution of a search 
warrant, a garage back of the store 
was searched and whisky found therein 
seized. 
store, but the officers searched it and a 
key to the container in which the whisky 
in the garage was kept was found in a 
desk therein. 

Upon advice of the District Attorney, 
the stock of goods in the store was also 
| seized. The court points out that in the 
libel proceeding the claimant offered no 
explanation of the purpose and character 
‘of the store and its contents, the burden 
;to furnish such evidence being on the 
claimant. 
| was entitled to a decree for the forfei- 
ture of the stock of goods seized in the 
store. 
The full text of the opinion of Judge 
utcheson follows: 


| 
|H 


| 
| by the United States upon the allega- 


| tion that certain properties seized by the | 


|Deputy Prohibition Administrator o6n 


| July 28, 1927, in a store owned by and | 


jin the 


| possession 
| Thomas 


Maddi 


of the defendant 
at 1700 West Dallas 


| Street, consisting of cans, crocks, hose, | 


| bottles, cappers, sugar, malt, flavoring 


| extracts, rye, hops, etc., and other simi- | 


jlar articles designed and intended for 
use in the unlawful manufacture of in- 
| toxicating liquor, and possession for sale 
|for such unlawful use, and that such 
|property became and thereby is, for- 
| feited to the United States. 

| Thomas Maddi, as claimant, files claim 
|to the property demurring to the suffici- 
ency of the libel in that it fails to al- 
lege a seizure, denying the truth of the 
allegations of the ‘libel and especially 
alleging that the seizure was under a 
| pretended search warrant which was not 
| supported by probable cause, and did 
jnot describe or call for the seizure of 
| the property in question. That there be- 
| ing no lawful seizure, the libel must 
|} Tau. 
| Alleged Conversation 


| With Wife of Owner Offered 

Upon the trial the United States of- 
| fered the following proof: That in May 
‘or June, 1927, the Deputy Administrator 
|and an assistant visited the Rainbow 
| Mercantile Company at a store at 1700 
| West Dallas Street, Houston, Texas, 
| where they found Mrs. Maddi, the wife 
}of the defendant, in charge of the store. 
; That the store had in it no goods, wares 
or merchandise except those seized, and 
that these were prominently displayed 
in the windows and in and around the 
at a conversation with the wo 


The net loss of the corporation over 
; the five-year period was $10,117.77. It 
did not pay any dividends prior to 1920. 
| The decedent’s 6,100 shares of stock 


;of the East Eleventh Street Holding | 


| Company had a value of $18,300 on No- 
{vember 29, 1919. 

On an audit of the return filed by the 
| estate the respondent increased the value 
j}of the 1,000 shares of stock ef Wein- 
;garten Bros. Realty Company owned by 
|the deceased at the time of his death 
from $149,190 to $223,265.38, and the 
| 6,100 shares of stock the deceased held 
|in the East Eleventh Street Holding 
| Company from $18,300 to $39,833. 

Opinion. Arundel: The petitioner re- 

jturned the stock owned by the de- 
ceased in the Weingarten Bros. Real Es- 
tate Company at a value of $149,190, and 
the stock of the East Eleventh Street 
Holding Company at a value of $18,300. 
In each case the amount was based en- 
tirely upon the value of the assets behind 
the stock. The stock values determined by 
the respondent were found in the same 
manner, but on the basis of a valuation 
jof $1,325,000 for the office building 
owned by the Weinbros Real _ Es- 
tate Company, this amount being the 
price for which the property was sold 
in 1923, instead of $1,102,773.06, the 
book value used by the petitioner, and 
a valuation of $100,000 for the three 
leases owned by the East Eleventh Street 
| Holding Company, in lieu of the lesser 
valuation used by the petitioner. The 
petitioner is now claiming that the 
Weingarten Bros. Realty Company stock 
is worth $75,000 and that the other 
| stock is without value. 


| Depositions Support 
| Valuations of Petitioner 


The petitioner’s valuation of about 
$1,100,000 for the Terminal Building is 
supported by the depositions of two ex- 


The warrant did not cover the| 


The court held that the United States | 


This is a libel for forfeiture brought | 


| agents then stated to each other that 
| this was a good place to come to get 
|their outfit, and the woman gave them 
assurance they would be served. 

| That on July 27 Bracey Melton se- 
;cured a search warrant upon affidavit 
stating that he had smelled the odor 
|of whiskey coming from the garage in 
the rear of the store, and on a previous 
occasion had seen a person going from 
the garage into the store with a pack- 
age. The warrant declared that the Pro- 
hibition Act was being violated by the 
possession of intoxicating liquor at a 
store and garage, and directed the sei- 
zure of the liquor and containers, but no 
mention was made in the affidavit for 
the warrant nor in the warrant itself, 
|of the articles, corks, bottles, etc., the 
subject of this libel. 

In the execution of that warrant the 
officers searched the garage, finding 35 
gallons of corn whiskey, part of which 
was clear fluid and part of which con- 
tained coloring matter. They searched 
the store and in a coat at the rear found 
;a pint bottle partly filled. In a desk in 
the store was found a key to the con- 
tainer in which the whiskey in the ga- 
jrage was kept, 

The officers testified that Maddi ad- 
,mitted the ownership of the coat and 
the liquor in the coat, but denied any 
connection with the whiskey in the ga- 
jrage, claiming it belong to other per- 
sons. While the officers were in posses- 
jsion of the store Mr. Hammons, the 
| Prohibition officer, was called for, and 
‘after conferring with the District At- 
torney’s office, seized the stock of goods 
{in the store and a libel was immediately 
\filed. The stock consisted of a large 
{number of charred or paraffine lined 
kegs, some thousand bottles of the kind 
;usually used to contain whiskey and 
beer, coloring extracts labeled “Bourbon” 
\“Seotch” “Menthe” “Anisette” “Gordon 
;Dry,” and a number of hydrometers 
|labeled in effect United States Customs 
;Standard for distilled alcohol, a large 
‘quantity of brewer’s or confectioner’s 
| sugar, bottle cappers, washers, etc. There 
was no article in the store which could 
not be used to manufacture or prepare 
intoxicating liquor, while of course all 
| of the articles, except the whiskey, 
could have been used for something else. 

At the time of the seizure Maddi 
|claimed the ownership of the store and 
|the goods, and later filed his claim in 
|this cause. The defendant offered the 
| testimony of Mrs. Maddi who denied the 
| conversation testified to by the officers. 
{No other testimony was offered by the 
| defendants either in person or from other 


| witnesses, 


Defendant Declares 
| Seizure Made Under Warrant 


| Defendant attacks the proceedings on 
the ground that the seizure was really 
;made under the search warrant, as 
| Shown by the return on the warrant, 
‘listing the articles seized; that that 
'seizure having been illegal it could not 
support the libel, 
| The Government replies that the sei- 
|zure was not made upon the warrant, 
!and does not depend upon it, but that 
| it was in fact made by the Prohibition 
Administrator upon evidence in his pos- 
| session, and upon the advice of the Dis- 
| trict Attorney, therefore the libel stands 
;upon a valid seizure and will support a 
valid forfeiture. 
| The defense insists that the libel can 
jnot stand except upon a valid search 
| warrant, and that the search warrant 
|being invalid to support a seizure of 
{the goods in the store, the libel must 
fail. In support of this position defend- 
jant cites Brewing Co. v. U. S. 8 Fed. 
| (2) 1; U. S. v. Smith 23 Fed. (2) 929; 
|Chisolfo v. United States, 14 Fed. 
| (2) 389. 
| Iagree with defendant that the seizure 
!can not be supported upon the search 
| warrant, but I do not agree that this 
{is necessary to a valid seizure. I think 
the matter has been otherwise decided 
| both by the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Second Circuit in Avignone v. United 
States, 12 Fed. (2) 511, and by the Su- 
{preme Court in Dodge v. United States, 
|272 U. S. 580 both of which- decisions, 
|it seems to me, in addition to their au- 
|thority, are supported by the best of 
| reasons. 

It remains only to inquire if the Gov- 
| ernment has proved the charges of its 
jlibel. To hold that it has not would be 
jto turn one’s face from the light, and 
{blind one’s eyes to the truth, © 

In addition to the speaking character 
of the goods themselves constituting no 
part of an ordinary store equipment, 
there was the affirmative testimony of 
the prohibition officers as to their con- 
versation with the person in charge of 





granted on an application filed subse-| from the sum of $18,000 due each year | 

quently to appellant’s, is not a bar to! from Jacob Bolton as a sublessee. | 

any claims properly readable upon ap-| The profits and losses of the Fast | 

pellant’s disclosure. 'Eleventh Street Holding Company be- | 
The decision of the examiner is af-|tween 1915 and 1919 according to the 

firmed as to claims 1 to 4, inclusive, but| books of account, were: 

reversed as to claims 5 to 12, inclusive. 1915, loss $4,380.31; 1916, gain iar 





Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals} 1917, gain $543:55; 1918, loss $6,929.77; 
forty days. Rule 149, 1919, gain $229.09. 


pert witnesses, both of whom had had |the store, together with the lack of ex- 

considerable experience in the real estate’! planation by the claimant of the purpose 

business and were acquiinted with prop- | and character of the store and its con- 

erty value in the so-called Borough Hall|tents, the burden to furnish which the 

section of Brooklyn, where the building | evidence in this case certainly casts 

is located. E. J. Grant, one of the two!upon claimant. 

witnesses, had appraised the building for Let the Government have its decree 
-— of forfeiture. 

[Continued on Page 7, Column 4] August 10, 1928. 


Prohibition 


Court Is Held to Be Without Authority 


To Direct Receiver to Bring F urther Action 


Power Is Declared to Be Limited to Matters Relevant to 
Basic Purposes of Suit. 


A. B. LeacH & Company, INC., APPEL- 
LANT, v. HuGH W. GRANT, RECEIVER 
FOR THE STRUTHERS FURNACE CoM- 
PANY, APPELLEE. No. 4663. CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIR- 
CcuUIT. 


The receiver, appellee herein, brought 
suit to recover certain mortgage bonds, 
or their proceeds, which the appellant 
purchased and paid for by an exchange 

| of stock of the company in receivership, 
| alleging that the court which had ap- 
pointed him receiver had authorized the 
suit. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, in its 
opinion, explains that the appellee was 
appointed receiver as the result of two 
suits, one brought by a preferred stock- 
holder in which the sole relief asked was 
the appointment of a receiver, and the 
other brought to foreclose a mortgage 
against the company placed in receiver- 
ship. 

It was held that the court appointing 
such a receiver was without authority to 
authorize him to bring the suit in ques- 
tion, since it was not in furtherance or 
in aid of the purposes of the suits which 
had resulted in the appointment of the 
receiver, 

A court, it was ruled, is limited in its 
power to grant a receiver leave to sue by 
the purposes of the suits in which the re- 
ceiver was appointed. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
Northern District of Ohio. 

Before‘ Circuit Judges Denison and 
Moorman, and District Judge Hicken- 
lopper. 

Judge Hickenlopper dissented from the 
majority opinion. 





| The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 


Pe by Judge Moorman, follows: 


Appellant Purchased 


An Issue of Bonds 


The appellant, A. B. Leach & Company, 
purchased an issue of bonds, of the par 
value of $1,500,000, from the Struthers 
Furnace Company on May 15, 1922, for 
which the Struthers Company accepted 
in part payment 3,000 shares of its own 
preferred stock at the agreed price of 
$85 a share. In January of 1925 Hugh 
Grant was appointed receiver for the 
Struthers Company by the common pleas 
court of Mahoning County, Ohio, and in 
August of 1925 he brought this suit to 
recover from Leach & Company the 
bonds which it received in exchange for 
the 3,000 shares of stock, asking the 
alternative relief of an accounting if the 
bonds had been sold or disposed of and 
could not be recovered. 


The bill averred that the plaintiff wan | 

the duly appointed and qualified receiver 
“of all the property, goods, assets, choses 
in action, and of all other kind and char- 
acter of property of the Struthers Fur- 
| nace Company,’ and that the action was 
| brought “by virtue of authority granted 
him (the plaintiff) by the court so ap- 
pointing him receiver.” In its answer 
appellant admitted the appointment of 
Leach as receiver, but. alleged that it had | 
no knowledge or information as to his 
authority to bring the action. Upon the 
latter question no issue was made in the 
evidence. We preferred not to decide it 
upon a construction of the pleadings, and 
hence we suggested to counsel that they 
filed certified copies of any orders or 
proceedings had in the common pleas 
court, where the receiver was appointed, 
and stipulate that this court might con- 
sider such orders or proceedings in deter- 
mining the question of its merits. This 
suggestion has been acted upon and cer 
tified copies of all pertinent pleadings 
and orders have been filed. 

There were two suits filed in the Ma- 
honing County Court: One by Baldwin, 
a preferred stockholder, seeking the ap- 
pointment of a receiver; and the other by 
the Guardian Savings & Trust Company, 
trustee under the mortgage, to foreclose 
the mortgage, and asking in aid thereof 
the appointment of a receiver. The same 
receiver was appointed in each case and 
the two causes were consolidated. The 
sole relief sought in the Baldwin case 
was the appointment of a receiver. This 
was asked on the ground that the com- 
pany did not have funds to pay its due 
obligations, and that unless a receiver 
was appointed it would be subject to suits 
and judgments, and to sacrificial sales of 
its plant and assets. No claim was as- 
serted against any one in the bill, and 
there was no averment of waste, mis- 
management, or any wrongful act on the 
part of the corporation or directors, or 
that any of plaintiff’s rights as a stock- 
holder had been impaired or injured by 
any act of the company or its officers. 
The other suit was a foreclosure suit to 
sell the mortgaged property and apply 
~. proceeds thereof to the mortgage 

e 





} 





| 
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It is well settled that the appointment 
of a receiver can be made only in aid of 
some primary object of a pending suit, 
and that. an action for the appointment 
of a receiver cannot be maintained where 
no cause of action or ground for equi- 
table relief is otherwise stated. Gillespie 
v. Illinois Steel Co., 62 Ills. App. 594; 
Mann v. German American Investment 
Co., 70 Neb. 454; Murray v. Los Angeles 
County, 62 Pac. 190; Callaghan v. Con- 
sumers Ice, etc., 7 O. C. D. 349; Valve Co. 
v. Williams, 28 O. C. D. 338. It is also 
settled in Ohio, as elsewhere, that a re- 
ceiver will not be appointed because of 
insolvency alone. Cincinnati, etc., R. Co. 
v. Duckworth, 1 0. C. D. 618. And it re- 
sults, of course, from these rules that the 
powers of a receiver are limited by the 
purposes of the suit in which he was 
appointed. 


Without Authority to Direct 
Bringing of Further Suit 

Under the authorities cited it might 
well be argued that the order apointing 
the receiver in the Baldwin case was 
void; but we go no further than to hold 
that, since there was no object or pur- 
pose in that suit that could be served by 
the bringing of this suit, the court was 
without authority to direct the receiver 
to bring it. As respects the other suit, 
we observe that the mortgage did not 
cover all assets of the Struthers Com- 
pany, but the receiver was directed to 
take charge of all its property, and to re- 
ceive the rents, earnings, issues, profits 
and income therefrom. We do not doubt 
the author'ty of the court to appoint a 
receiver in ‘hat case, but we do think 
that it did not have the power to direct 
him to take charge of any property not 
covered by the mortgage. Scott v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 69 Fed. 17. 
The purpose of the suit was not to dis- 
solve the corporation or wind up its af- 
fairs and distribute its assets, but to 


foreclose a mortgage. The receiver, 
therefore, whether the company was or 
was not insolvent, was merely the cus- 
todian of the mortgaged property. He 
had no such powers as are conferred by 
law upon trustees to whom assignments 
are made for the benefit of creditors, 
Section 11945 Ohio Code. He was ap- 
pointed under Section 11894 of the Civil 
Code of Ohio, set out in the margin (1), 
and his powers were defined in Section 
11897 of the Code, as follows: “Under 
the control of the court a receiver may 
bring and defend actions in his own 
name, as receiver, take and keep posses- 
sion of the property, receive rents, col- 
lect and compound for and compromise 
demands, made transfers, and generally 
do such acts respecting the property as 
the court authorizes.” 

Note 1. “Sec. 11894. Appointment of Re- 
ceiver. A receiver may be appointed by the 
supreme court or a judge thereof, the court 
of appeals, or a judge thereof in his dis- 
trict, the common plea court or a judge 
thereof in his district, or the probate court, 
in causes pending in such courts respec- 
tively, in the following cases: 

1. In an action by a vendor to vacate a 
fraudulent purchase of property, or by a 
creditor to subject property or a fund to 
his claim, or between partners or others 
jointly or interested in any property or 
fund, o» the application of the plaintiff, or 
of a party whose right to or interest in the 
property or fund, or the proceeds thereof, 
is probable, and when it is shown that the 
property or fund is in danger of being lost, 
removed or materially injured; 

2. In an action by a mortgagee, for the & 
foreclosure of his mortgage and sale af the 
mortgaged property, when it appears that 
the mortgaged property is in danger of be- 
ing lost, removed or materially injured, or 
that the condition of the mortgage has not 
been performed, and the property is prob- 
ably insufficient to discharge the mortgage 
debt; 

3. After judgment, to carry the judgment 
into effect; 

4. After judgment, to dispose of the 
property according to the judgment, or to 
preserve it during the pendency of an ap- 
peal, or when an execution has been re- 
turned unsatisfied and the judgment debtor 
refuses to apply the property in satis- 
faction of the judgment; 

5. In the cases provided in-this title, and 
by special statutes when a corporation has 
been dissolved, or is insolvent, or in im- 
minent danger or insolvency, or has for- 
feited its corporate rights: 

6. In all other cases in which receivers 
have been appointed by the usages of 
equity.” 

The fact that this statute conferred 
upon the receiver the right to do such 
acts respecting the property, that is prop- 
erty lawfully in his hands, as the court 
might authorize, did not give him un- 
limited power, or any power that the 
court might attempt to but could not 
lawfully confer upon him. ‘The court 
could confer upon him authority to do 
only such acts as were in the scope of its ® 
jurisdiction, as limited by the purposes 
of the suit in which the appointment was 
made. The purpose of that suit, as we 
have said, was to foreclose the mortgage, 
sell the property and apply the proceeds 
to the mortgage debt. It was not claimed 
in the bill that any of the bonds were 
snvalid or did not constitute liens in the 
hands of Leach & Company on the mori- 
gaged property, but it was alleged that 
the mortgage was a valid mortgage to 
the full amount of the bonds. Until some 
showing was made in the pleading or 
some relief asked touching upon the 
validity of the transaction with Leach & 
Company, the court had no authority, we 
think, to inquire into that matter. This, 
of course, does not mean that those who 
suffered from the fraud, if there was 
fraud, perpetrated upon the company in 
the issue and sale of the bonds, would be 
without remedy as, in that case, any in- 
jured precedent creditor or preferred 
stockholder could maintain an action for 
restitution. Whether such creditor or 
stockholder would be permitted to inter- 
vene for that purpose in the foreclosure 
suit, and assert so hostile a claim to the 
objects of that suit, may well be doubted. 

ommonwealth Trust Co. v. Power Co. 
(N. H.), 89 Atl. 452. That question, how- 
ever, we do not have to decide, since for 
our purposes it is enough to say that a’ 
court cannot confer on a receiver ap- 
pointed in a foreclosure proceeding the 
power to do something not in aid of the 
purposes of the suit. 


Validity of Order 
s Not Question 


In arriving at the conclusion just 
stated we have had no occasion to con- 
sider whether the order appointing the 
receiver can be attacked in this case. The 
question is not whether that order is 
valid but whether the receiver had 
authority, as he alleged, to bring this 
suit. Nor do we overlook Sayle, Re- 
ceiver, v. Guarantee Savings & Loan Co., 
20. C. Cc. R. (N. S.) 401, affirmed with- 
out opinion in 72 0, S. 639. The case is 
to be considered, we think, in the light of 
the further rule in Ohio that a court has 
no authority to appoint a receiver, and, 
therefore, no power to confer, except in 
aid of the objects of a pending cause, 
When soconsidered the decision in the cir- 
cuit court and its affirmance without opin- 
ion in the supreme court cannot be re- 
garded as establishing a settled construc- 
tion by the highest court of the State. 
The affirmance by the supreme court may 
have been upon some other ground than 
that on which the action of the circuit 
court was based. 


It is said, however, that the action of! 
the common pleas court was within the 
powers which it possessed to marshal 
liens on the mortgaged property, and to 
determine rights of lien claimants among 
themselves. That power, it may be ad- 
mitted, exists in a proper action where 
one lien claimant is asserting a right or 
preference against another, or is seeking 
to have the claim of another adjudged 
invalid; but in our cpinion it does not 
exist in the court sua sponte in a fore. 
closure suit where there is but one lien 
or mortgage, admitted to be valid in the 
pleadings, and where none of the claim- 
ants thereunder nor any other interested 


[Continued on Page 5. Column 2.) 
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Weather Generally Favorable for Crops 


Except in Parts 


Seasonal Farm Work Advances Well West of Appa- | 
lachians; Rainfall Excessive in Atlantic Coast Area. 


Dry, warm weather throughout the 
Northwestern States was ideal for har- 
vesting and threshing, and these activi- 


ties made rapid progress, while seasonal 
farm work in general advanced well 
practically everywhere west of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, the Weather Bu- 
reau, Department of Agriculture, an 
nounced in its weekly weather report on | 
August 15. 

Progress and condition of corn were | 
mostly fair to excellent in the main pro- | 
ducing sections, as it was for the past 
month. y ; | 

High winds and _ excessive rainfall | 
over extensive areas from New Jersey | 
and eastern Pennsylvania southward | 
over the interior of the Atlantic States 
to southeastern Georgia and Florida | 
damaged cotton in the eastern section | 
of the belt. The weather continued gen- 
erally favorable for cotton in most other | 
sections. The weather report for the | 
United States as a whole follows in full | 
text: . | 

General warmth, with unsettled, show- 
ery conditions in parts of the interior, | 
characterized the weather during the | 
early part of the week, while the latter | 
part was mostly fair, except in the East, | 
but was much cooler over the. eastern | 
half of the country. A tropical dis- | 
turbance was approaching the southeast 
Florida coast at the close of last week, | 
and was central on the morning of Au- | 
gust 8 in the vicinity of Jupiter. This | 
storm moved slowly northwestward io | 
southern Georgia, anc thence northeast- | 
ward over the interior of the Atlantic | 
States to a short distance off the south | 
New Jersey coast by the 12th, bringing 
high winds and heavy to excessive rains | 
in most parts of the middle and south 
Atlantic areas. 

The weeks, as a whole, had about nor- 


mal temperature in the Atlantic States | 


and slightly above normal in most of 
the interior valleys. _abn 
warm in central-northern districts and 


the northwestern Great Plains where the 


weekly means were as much as 6 to il] 


| 


degrees above normai. The period was 
comparatively cool in the Southwest. 
East of the Rocky Mountains maximum 


temperatures were 90 degrees or above, | 


except from the Lake region eastward, 
with 100 degrees reported over a con- 
siderable area of the Rocky Mountains. 


Railfall was heavy to excessive in the | 
Atlantic coast area from southern New | 


Jersey and Maryland southward, except 
along the North Carolina and Virginia 
coasts. In the interior of this area the 
total falls for the week ranged mostly 
from 4 to more than 9 inches, the 
heaviest at a first-order station being 
9.5 inches at Washington, D. C. Else- 
where very little rain occurred, except 
locally in the east Gulf States and in 
parts of the Southwest. 


Crops Damaged 


By Weather in East 

The dry, warm weather throughout the 
Northwestern States was ideal for har- 
vesting and threshing and these activi- 
ties made rapid progress, while seasonal 
farm work in general advanced well 
practically everywhere west of the Ap- 


palachian Mountains. Except in the East | 


and Southeast, very little rain occurred, 
and temperatures were generally favor- 
able for good growth. Larger and more 
numerous areas are now needing mois- 
ture, however, than at any time during 
the current season, though no wide- 
spread, damaging drought has, as yet, 
appeared. The principal sections now 
needing rain comprise the lower Ohio 
and some adjoining parts of the central 


Mississippi Valley, the more northwest- | 
ern States, the north-central and south- | 


ern Great Plains, and more or less local 
areas in the Gulf region. 

Considerable damage resulted to crops 
over rather extensive areas from New 
Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania south- 
ward over the interior of the Atlantic 
States to southeastern Georgia and 
Florida. High winds and excessive rain- 
fall in these sections blew down much 
corn, washed fields, flooded lowlands, and 
whipped fruit from trees in many places, 
but, at the same time, some other sec- 
tions, that had become dry, were abun- 
dantly supplied with moisture. Showers 


in paris of the Southwest, particularly | 


in New Mexico and portions of Arizona, 
were helpful, but unirrigated crops still 
need rain in most sections west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Small Grains.—Except in the more 
eastern States, the warm, dry weather of 
the week made unusually favorable con- 
ditions for harvesting and threshing in 
the late grain districts, and for thresh- 
ing in other portions of the Wheat Belt. 
Spring wheat harvest is now well along 
in North Dakota and is being accom- 
plished in Montana, with threshing ad- 


vancing in the southern portions of the} 


belt. In the heretofore wet North-Cen- 
tral States the fair, warm, sunshiny 
weather of the week dried out much 
grain in shock, but there were still some 
reports of discolored and moldy grain. 

Many oats were threshed during the 
week in the interior valleys and harvest 
was started in the more northeastern 
States. 
chian Mountain districts, and the weather 


was favorable for rice in the lower Mis- | 


sisippi Valley, the west Gulf area, and 
in California. Flax needs rain in parts 
of the northern Plains, but 
crops made good advance in the south- 
ern Plains area. 

Corn.—Progress and condition of corn 
were mostly fair to excellent in the main 


producing sections, with much of the} 


crop in roasting ears. 
dition were satisfactory in the Ohio Val-' 
jey, with much in the roasting-ear stage; 
rain was needed in southern Illinois and! 
western Kentucky where only poor ad- 
vance was made. Fair to excellent con- 
dition and progress were reported in 
Iowa where about a third of the crop is 
in roasting ears and the stalks are un-| 
usually tall and luxuriant; there was; 
some firing reported along the Missouri} 
River and in dry plac~- ~'sewhere, 

Corn made rapid a: __:ce in the Great 
Plains, but moisture needed in parts! 
of Nebraska and South Dakota, although | 
in Kansas there was sufficient soil mois- 
ture for the crop to mature, unless un- 
usually hot weather occurs in the near 
future. Advance in the South varied 
from poor to good, with rain needed in| 
the west Gulf area. There were reports 
of damage to corn from Florida to New! 


Are Presenten Henern, 
COMMENT BY 


|; nessee, 


It was abnormally | 


Buckwheat did well in Appala-}| 


sorghum | 


Growth and con-| 


BEIna 
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lture 


of East and Southeast, 


more eastern portions of the belt, the| 
weather continued generally favorable 
for the cotton crop in most sections. In| 
the Carolinas there was a moderate | 
amount of damage, but otherwise prog- 
ress of cotton was fair to good, with 
squares, blooms, and bolls forming rather 
freely in South Carolina, and the first 
bale ginned at about the average date. 
In Georgia heavy rains were damaging 
over a large area of the southeast, with) 
open cotton whipped out; while plants 
are fruiting heavily, shedding of bolls| 
was again reported as increasing, and 
picking made slow progress. In Ten- 
Alabama, and Mississippi the} 
weekly advance was mostly fair to very | 
good, in general, but moisture is needed 
in western Tennessee, some snedding re- 
ported in Mississippi, and much shedding | 
locally in southern Alabama. 
Picking of Cotton 
Advanced in South 
In Louisiana progress was poor be- 
cause of shedding, but in Arkansas it was 
very good, except in some western and 
southern portions, where shedding, and 





growth is still rank in some localities; | 
the warm, dry weather of the week was} 


favorable. In Oklahoma _ favorable 


wea 


tions; the general condition ranges from 
fair in parts of the east to good or very 
good in the west. In Texas advance was 
fair to very good, but the condition of 
the crop is poor in the drier lower coast 


and southwestern counties where plants | 


and bolls are small, with some prema- 
ture opening; elsewhere plants are fruit- 
ing fairly well. Picking made good ad- 


j vance in the south, and was begun lo- 
|} cally in the northeast. | 


‘Soil Erosion Causes 
Losses to Farme 


‘Fertile Lands Worth Millions 
Of Dollars Ruined 
Annually. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

|ing an entire farm and parts of others. 
/It discharges enormous amounts of sand 
;onto alluvial lands below and fills the 
jeulverts along the highway with sand. 
| During one rain, in 1925, sand was piled 
jup to a depth of’ 8 feet in one place. 
| Here it buried a tractor, a mowing ma- 
}chine, a hay rake, and a wagon. The 
|tractor and wagon were dug out, but the 
rake and mowing machine still remain 
covered. 
verts have been completley buried along 


this highway, where there are many gul- ; 


\lies of this type. 


man was killed by being buried with 
| under-falling soil while working on 
| continually to 


forcing a highway be 


moved back after every rain. 


rapid advancement, according to my ex- 
perience. 
ably $20,000. 


This gully is about 30 
ifeet deep. 


It advanced nearly half a 
out. Unless it can be held in leash by a 


destroy this farm within a few years.” 
Referring to sheet erosion as a more 





gullies, this soil specialist says its rav- 
| ages are by no means confined to fertiie 
|loessial soils like those of Iowa, 


|shaie, sandstone, and limestone in In- 
| diana, Illinois, Ohio, and Wisconsin. The 


| process of disastrous sheet erosion in the | 


Middle West is described by Inspector 
| Bennett as follows: 


| . “In Wisconsin on a slope that has been; 


jin continuous use for about a generation 
sandstone ranged from 4 to 11 inches,! 
and this soil was all poor subsoil ma- 
‘terial producing about one-fifth of a ton 
{of timothy to the acre, with some bare 
spots. On the slope facing this, just 
jcleared and not yet plowed, there was a| 
;deep layer of splendid silt loam, over-| 
liying silty clay loam. Here the depth to! 
{rotten rock, the basal material, ranged! 
|from 14 inches to more than three feet.” | 

To prevent the sheet erosion of soils, | 
|Inspector Bennett agrees -with other| 
| Federal and State soil specialists in urg- 
ling the planting of hays and other cover! 
}erops in a rotation which will not leave! 
the farm lands so constantly exposed as} 
| by constant cropping to corn and other | 
crops which invite erosion. As a means 
of preventing the spread of gullies, Mr. 
| Bennett says, the farmers are finding 
{that the planting of willows from the 
|lower part of the gully, and as far above} 
as possible, is proving effective in many 
places. He states that the use of ter-! 
racing, which has proved an effective 
protection against the erosion of south- 
ern farm lands, is gaining favor and} 
proving effective with northern farmers} 
in their struggle against erosion. 





‘Court is Without Authority | 


To Direct Further Action} 


nued from Page 4.) | 


party is contesting the claim of anyone) 
else. The truste did not claim that any| 
lof the bonds were fraudulently issued to! 
appellant ,or that any of them were in-| 
valid or did not constitute a lien in the} 
hands of Leach & Company or its as- | 
signee on the mortgaged property. No| 
bondholder, creditor or stockholder has} 
asserted any such claim, and none of; 
them may ever do so; and yet the court, | 
whose jurisdiction was invoked solely to| 
foreclose the mortgage, went beyond that 
purpose and directed its receiver to insti- 
tute a suit in another jurisdiction to can-| 
cel certain of the mortgage bonds or to} 
recover, in behalf of creditors and stock- | 
holders (presumably the mortgaged} 
property would satisfy in. full the mort- | 
gage debt) a judgment Against the hold- 
ers of such bonds. It might be argued | 
that the order was invalid because of the | 
rule forbidding a receiver not vested with | 


4 


| [Continued from Page 4 


ther prevailed, and progress of cot-| 
| ton was generally very good, with plants | 
|blooming and fruiting well in most sec- | 


ec 
rs 


In addition, some concrete cul- 


“In another gully of this locality al 
flumes to stop the huge gully that was| 


“We found here the record gully for! 


This is on a farm worth prob-| 


mile in two years and is now branching | 


terracing and head flumes it will surely| . 


extensive thief of agricultural land than} 


Ne-| 
|braska, Kansas, and Missouri, but affect! 
‘the glacial soils and those derived from | 


the depth of soil down to disintegrated; 


| pounds. 
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Storage Stocks of But 





Total cold storage stocks of butter, @ five-year average of 167,739,000 pounds. upon predictions as to what are likely to | 


frozen poultry and meats as of August 
1. showed declines in comparison with 
oa 

the corresponding date a year ago, the 


|Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- | 


partment of Agriculture has announced 
in full text as follows: 

The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics shows the fol- 
lowing cold storage holdings of dairy 
products and eggs on August 1, 1928: 

Creamery butter, 120,527,000 pounds com- 
pared with 145,147,000 pounds August 1, 
1927, and a five-year average of 124,263,000 
pounds. 

American cheese, 72,825,000, pounds com- 
with 67,091,000 pounds August 1, 


pared ugus 
j and a five-year average of 65,822,000 


1927, 


ineluding block cheese, 4,580,000 
pounds compared with 6,872,000 pounds 
August 1, 1927, and a five-year average of 
5,402,000 pounds. 

Brick and munster 
pounds compared with 
August 1, 1927, 
2,186,000 pounds. 

Limburger cheese, 1,458,000 pounds com- 
pared with 2,035,000 pounds August 1, 1927, 
dnd a five-year average of 1,470,000 pounds. 

All other varieties of cheese, 8,270,000 
pounds compared with 9,975,000 
August 1, 1927, 
8,418,000 pounds. ; 

Case eggs, 10,489,000 cases compared with 
10,746,000 cases August 1, 192", and a five- 
year average of 10,078,000 cases, 

" Frozen eggs, 81,606,000 pounds compared 
with 81,418,000 pounds August 1, 1927, and 
a five-year average of 49,492,000 pounds. 

Classification of froz-n eggs on 76 per 
cent of total holdings for August 1, 1928, 
is shown as follows: 28 per cent whites, 
16 per cent yolks and 56 per cent mixed. 


Stocks of Frozen 
And Cured Meats Shown 


The monthly report of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics shows the fol- 
lowing stocks of frozen and cured meats, 
including lard, in cold storage ware- 
houses and meat packing establishments 
on August 1, 1928: 

Total meats, 916,924,000 pounds compared 
with 944,611,000 pounds August 1, 1927, and 
a five-year average of 879,273,000 pounds. 


Swiss, 


2,330,000 
pounes 


cheese, 
1,964,000 


Frozen beef, 18,894,000 pounds compared | 


with 18,552,000 pounds August 1, 1927, and 

a five-year average of 24,516,000 pounds, 
Frozen pork, 245,635.000 -ounds compared 

with 214.607.000 pounds August 1, 1927, and 


that question, as we think it was beyond 
the power of the court, as otherwise lim- 


Jersey in the Atlantic coast section, with; the title to the receivership property to| ited, to make such authorization. 


much down. Rapid growth was indicated 
from the Great Lakes to the Rockies. 


bring such a suit in a foreign jurisdic- 
tion. Manufacturing Company v. Harris, 





Cotton—Except for some damage by 
high winds and excessive rains in the | 


198 U. S. 561; Stewett v. Bank of Cincin- 
nati, 248 U. S. 73. But we do not go into 


| 


It follows that the decree must be va- 
cated and the bill dismissed. 

District Judge Hickenlooper, dissents. 

June 30, 1927, 
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Under Year Ago 


Frozen lamb and mutton, 1 815,000 pounds 
;compared with 1,161,000 pounds August 1, 
}1927, and a five-year average of 1,866,000 
pounds. 

Cured beef, 6,416,000 pounds fully cured 
{and 7,115,000 pounds in process of cure 
| compared with 9,550,000 pounds fully cured 
and 7,620,000 pounds in process of cure 
August 1, 1927, and a five-year average of 
20,914,000 pounds for both items. 

Dry salt pork, 91,620,000 pounds fully 
cured and 73,092,000 pounds in process of 
;cure compared with 97,184,000 pounds fully 
cured and 88,736,000 pounds in process of 
cure August 1, 1927, and a five-year average 
of 188,702,000 pounds for both items. 

Pickled pork, 181,183,000 pounds fully 
cured and 227,543,000 pounds in process of 
cure compared with 189,276,000 pounds fully 
cured and 251,468,000 pounds in process of 
cure August 1, 1927, and a five-year average 
| of 409,603,000 pounds for both items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 63,611,000 pounds 
compared with 66,457,000 pounds August 1, 
1927, and a five-year average of 65,933,000 
pounds, 

Lard, 205,289,000 pounds compared with 
| 179,136,000 pounds August 1, 1927, and a 
five-year average of, 154, 377,000 pounds. 


Holdings of Frozen 
Poultry Estimated 


The monthly report shows the fol- 
lowing cold storage holdings of frozen 
poultry on August 1, 1928: 

Total frozen poultry, 40,346,000 pounds 
compared with 42,293,000 pounds August 1, 
1927, and a five-year average of 41,300,000 
pounds. ’ 

Broilers, 6,633,000 pounds compared with 
6,245,000 pounds August 1, 1927, and a five- 
| year average of 5,439,000 pounds, 

Fryers, 1,569,000 pounds compared with 
1,828,000 pounds August 1, 1927. 

Roasters, 5,056,000 pounds compared with 
| 7,184,000 pounds August 1, 1927, and a five- 
j year average of 9,532,000 pounds. 

Fowls, 7,748,000 pounds compared with 
| 5,976,000 pounds August 1, 1927, and a five- 
year average of 6,551,000 pounds. 

Turkeys, 6,511,000 pounds compared with 
6,452,000 pounds August 1, 1°27, and a five- 
year average of 6,970,000 pounds. 

Miscellaneous poultry, 12,829,000 pounds 
| compared ‘with 14,608,000 pounds August 1, 
| 1927, and a five-year average of 12,808,000 
; pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it can not 
vouch for the accuracy and classifica- 
tion of the various sizes of chickens. 
There are a number of concerns whose 
holdings are exceedingly heavy, who 
| find it impracticable to make the segre- 
;gation on their reports. Consequently, 
| there will be fryers contained in the 
| figures shown for broilers, roasters, and 
| possibly miscellaneous poultry. 
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New Budget System 


‘For Farmers Prepared 
oo 


Based on Probable Returns 
At Time of Marketing. 


Methods for planning farm budgets 


be the return at market time rather than 
jupon the basis of current prices have 


been worked out by the Department of | 


Agriculture. The statement of the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

A method of individual farm budgeting 
jto enable farmers to plan their opera- 


tions in the light of prospective returns | 


at marketing time has been worked out 
|by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department, of Agriculture, and pub- 
lished in Farmers’ Bulletin 1564-F, Farm 
Budgeting. 

Much of the unsatisfactory re 
agriculture, according to 


bulletin, is the result of conductin 
and livestock activities on the basis of 
current prices. Good current prices in- 
variably cause overexpansion with re- 
sulting poor prices, whereas a more ef- 
ficient system of farming should be 
| predicated upon what are likely to be t 
returns at marketing time. 
Contents of Budget. 


The farm budget would snow the crops 
to be grown, the livestock to be kept, and 
the estimated production, receipts, and 
expenses from the various sources. First, 
{the acreages of the different crops con- 
templated and the crop expenses that 
|appear probable should be recorded. The 
|next step is to estimate the production of 
|the different crops and how much will be 
needed for seed, how much will be fed 
|to livestock, and how much will be sold. 
Then the number and kind of livestock 
to be kept should be indicated. Next, 
|the feed requirements and other expenses 
for the livestock should be recorded. 

At this point, Mr. Hutson says, it will 
usually be advisable to compare the data 
showing the feeds on hand at the be- 
ginning of the year and crops to be 
|grown for feed, with data showing the 
expected feed requirements. Generally 
before a cropping program and livestock 
program are finally decided upon, ad- 
justments will need to be made in first 
one and then the other until a livestock 
program adapted to a particular crop- 
|ping program is fouhd. ‘ When the kind 
and numbers of livestock contemplated 
have been recorded, the quantities of the 


g crop 


to be used in the home and to be sold 
should be indicated. 

The expected value of the crop and 
livestock products to be sold and the 
expected cost of the purchased feeds, 
seeds, fertilizers, and other materials 
should then be indicated. Next, these 
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| expected expenses and receipts should 
|be brought together. In addition to the 


| Lower Duty Applied 


_ To Various Articles 
| By Customs Court 


|Protests Sustained on Chin- 
ese Lanterns, Ornaments, 
Articles of Cotton, 
And Cloth. 


New York, Aug. 15.—Granting a ciaim 
of Sing Chong & Co., of San Francisco, 
the United States Customs Court held 
that imported lanterns in chief value of 
silk, with frames of bamboo, were er- 
roneously assessed at 60 per cent ad 


valorem, under paragraph 1211, Act of 
1922, as articles composed in chief value 
| of silk. Duty is fixed by the court at 
45 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
407 as articles manufactured wholiy or 
partly of bamboo. (Protest No, 193361- 
G-31589). 

Artificial flowers made wholly or in 
; chief value of paper, imported by the 
Hoole Service Co. and the Schaefer & 
|Huxel Art Flower Co., of New York, 
| were subjected to duty at 90 per cent 
|ad valorem, under paragraph 1430, Act 
|} of 1922. Judge Tilson ruled that duty 
| should have been levied at only 60 per 
cent under paragraph 1419. (Protest 
Nos, 220241-G-11579-27, etc.). 

Sustaining protests of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, of Philadelphia, the court finds 
that certain ornaments, trimmings, and 
laces, composed of beads and metal 
thread, assessed at 90 per cent under 
paragraph 1430, Act of 1922, should 
| have been taxed at 55 per cent under 
| paragraph 385. (Protests Nos. 99294-G- 
| 68342, etc.). 

Certain tassels, ornaments, etc., im- 
ported by the Poo Jan Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, were taxed at 90 per cent under 
paragraph 1430. The court fixes duty at 
75 per cent under the same paragraph. 
(Protest No. 164501-G-31541). 

Overruling a protest of F. B. Vande- 
grift & Co., of Philadelphia, the court 
finds that certain imported hair nets 
made from hair of the yak, were cor- 
rectly assessed at 90 per cent under 
paragraph 1430. (Protest No. 981811- 
66524). 

Articles of Cotton. 

| _N. Snellenburg & Co., of Philadelphia, 
| obtained a lower duty on cotton pillow 
| cases and articles of cotton wearing ap- 
parel, embroidered and composed in part 
of lace, from 90 to 75 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under paragraph 14380. (Protest 
No. 117633-G-68884). 

Shawls, composed in chief value of 
metal threads, imported by the Halle 
Brothers Co., of ‘Cleveland, are held to 
have been correctly assessed at 55 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 385. 
Protests for a lower duty are denied. 
(Protests Nos. 262467-G-4275, etc.). 

Sustaining a protest of the Milton G. 
Cooper Dry Goods Co., of Los Angeles, 
the court finds that so-called tricotine, 
a _tinsel-wire knitted cloth, assessed at 
90 per cent, under paragraph - 1430, 
| should have been taxed at 45 per cent 
under paragraph 3885. (Protest No. 
995110-3030). 





|Farm Labor Varies 
With Crop Diversity 


| Locality Also Found to Affect 
Requirements for Work. 


| The amount of labor required in oper- 
| ating a farm varies with the diversity 
| of crops, the diversification of activities, 
| and the difference in locality, the Depart- 


| direct costs for crops and livestock, em of Agriculture states in an an- 
timates should be included on the ex-|0uncement made public on August 15, 
pense side for labor, new machinery and! Which follows in full text: 

repair, new fences and fence repair, The 2emount of labor required in op- 


Sad at re atte Sante insurance, | eyating a farm varies widely with the 
| Comparioen of Plans | nature of the crops produced and with 
Seiiealane larger profit will nila |the diversification of the activities. 
snare Mae. Motmea, if oians ‘or Page Twenty acres of truck crops may require 
| tem including probable expenses and re- ae ane a e a pe 
aa on ns are ~~ com- | general Livestock. The ‘Sepastinsa hee 
ed with plans for other possible sys- | °,.). E } : j 
tems before the one mane is actually | Studied some of the farm enterprises and 
; put into operation. In this way many 


| has compiled a table indicating the ap- 
costly errors may be avoided. Although | P’X!mate number of days’ work re- 
| prices, crop yields and livestock produc- | auired for various Skape and in caring for 
‘tion can not be forecast exactly, they | livestock. A day’s work is counted as 10 
jean be foretold within broad ‘enough hours for a man or horse, and on this 
limits to make it profitable to organize | basis it is computed that an acre of tim- 
carefully and to focus attention upon | thy, alfalfa, or clover hay requires a 
the best available information relating | d@y’s Work by a man and a horse for each 
|to them. cutting. 
| Numerous sources of information en-| Oats, wheat, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
jabling farmers to measure prospective | 20d millet demand two man-days and 





livestock and livestock products expected | 


prices are listed by Mr. Hutson. These 


turns in|include the Federal and State crop and | ®¢¢ording to locality. 
r J. B. Hutson, | 
Department economist and author of the | 


market reports; the special commodity 
| price studies issued by the United States 
|Department of Agriculture and many 
of the States; the “Agriculture Situa- 
tion,” a monthly publication issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, and sim- 


ilar reports issued by extension services; | 


the yearbooks of the Federal and State 


agricultural outlook report issued by 
the Department of Agriculture and by 
State colleges of agricuiture and exten- 
Sion services in many States, and the 
statistical bulletins issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A detailed description and discussion of 
the Department’s plan is given in the 
| bulletin which may be obtained free from 
| the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
lington, D. C. 


Senate Committee 


_ Completes Parks Trip 


Director Mather Reports Group 
Impressed by Sights. 


[Continued from Page 1.3 
public meetings were held in the park, 
one at° Cody and the other at Jackson, 
at which Senator John B. Kendrick of 
Wyoming joined us. Everyone came 
away convinced that the Teton Mountain 
area and the upper waters of the Yellow- 


stone National Park. Following this 
meeting, we spent an instructive week of 
inspection through Yellowstone National 
Park when the members of the Senate 
Public Lands Committee were shown how 
the Federal Government handles the 
large numbers of people who anually 
visit the park. 

“From Yellowstone, we went back to 





stone River should be added to Yellow- | 


| three horse-days per acre. Potatoes vary 
In the North il 
days for a man and 10 days for a horse 
| are required, and in the South 13 days 
| for a man and 7 days for a horse. An 
; acre of tobacco in Kentucky requires 35 
days of work by a man and 8 days by a 
orse. 
| The onion, as grown in Ohio, makes a 
| heavy demand on labor. If grown from 


he} departments of agriculture; the annual| Sed and sold in bunches an acre of 


onions there demands 149 man-days and 
| 10 horse-days, but if grown from sets 
| and sold in bunches this saves 56 man- 
|days. In Texas the onions sold by the 
lerate are more economical of labor, with 
| 68 man-days and 14 horse-days an acre. 


| X 
|\Crops Have Overcome 


Effect of Late Spring 
| —— 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

| an average increase of about 9 per cent 
for the month. 

| All crops, except some of the fruits, 
| show a gain in condition, and many of 
|the increases were marked. As come 
| pared with July 1, corn shows an in- 
; crease in estimated production of 294,- 
000,000 bushels; wheat, 91,000,000; oats, 
122,000,000; barley, 41,000,000; rye, 
4,000,000, and potatoes, 16,000,000 bush- 
lels. The corn crop made a greater im- 
| provement during July than in any year 
| for this month in more than 50 years, 
, as shown by records of the department. 


| South Dakota and inspected the Black 
Hills Section. Senator Peter Norbeck of 
| South Dakota joined us there and with 
i him we visited several hundred miles of 
country near Rapid City, including 
;Custer State Park and the bad lands 
| country tributary thereto. 

“The last visit wé made was to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park for a@ 
study of that park and it was there that 


| the party disbanded.” 
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Carrying of Freight | | | 
By Air aaa Railroad | Is Claimed for N 


Planned in Germany 


Companies Reach Agree: Minimized interference is claimed un | 
ment for Joint Serv. ice der a proposed plan for pex manent allo- 


leation of broadcasting stations by Com- 
Which May Also Include \nissioneas Harold A. Lafount, who has 
Use of Power Cars. 


|just submitted the plan to the Radio 
Commission. 
sat : .,| The plam does not abolish any exist- | 
Since, in the case of freight prepaid ing stations immediately, but provides | 
shipments, the charges (such AS ail|fy, equal distribution among the five 
freight, and incidental charges ) cannot | radio zones of the nation’s radio facili-_ 
be computed at the shipping office. a de- | ties, 
posit is averse aro Os pe An intermediate class of stations, to 
when he ships the goods, a de — be known as “district service stations,” 
to approximate the amount of the proba- wotld be careated, These stations would 
: ces, j : a cae . oi 
pis the bill of lading, under the head- be in addition to the ore _ high 
* “Snar} ‘e » "the following power, Opel ating on cleared = channels, 
ing “eel Agreemen : i ae 1 ‘eas, and the small sta- 
entry is to be made. “For air-rail_tirans- serving ae xe a penal Mp which 
portation. The supplementary charges tions servimg [local Co . fivinien asia 
and rates prescribed therefor are here- | would operate on a time « sion basis 
by acknowledged.”” Further, under the and share channels. : 
heading “Route Enstructions,” there is to! Publication of the full text of Mr. La- 
be stated over which section the goods) foynt’s statement was begun in the issue 
shall be shipped by air, and over which \of August 15. The statement concludes: 
section by rail. f i In order to make the new allocation 
In addition to the bill a. in the! vith a minimum of changes in_present 
case of goods destined for a foreign} stations, the rural service stations are 
country, the required customs documents divided into two power Classes, (a) 5: 
must accompany the shipment, accords|;jjowatts amd up, one station to a chan- 
ingly one statistical statement and any!nel, and (b) 2 to 5 kilowatts, two sta- 
other documents required in the Country |tions to a channel. Likewise the district 
of destination. : service stations are divided into two 
As the a - the — are f° |power classes, (a) » to ee 3 
be crossed only by the ar route. SAIp-| stations to a channel, and (b) 200 to 
ments to foreign eae — be 700 watts. 4. stations to 8 channel 
made by rail-air, or air-rail-air. 4m IM-| (Rural serwice, exclusive 5KW_ and up, 
land traffic, shipments are permitted to ‘dee A: Semi-cleared, Column B. 
be made by railvoad-airplane-rail road—| pictrjet <ervice, 500-1000 W., Column C; 
that is, with a railroad station as point 959.590 We. Column D. Local 5 to 100 
of destination. ai fie ee TE iW. Column £E; Totals, Column F.) _ 
From these specific details it is clearly] Ee « D E 
seen that the expediting of goods is|No. of chamnels 25 20 15 25 


Fr 


Commissioner Lafount Submits 
Provide Equal Distribution of Stations in Fiwe Zones. 


j hours 
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Rates 


|Minizraum Interference in Broadcastin g 


ew Plan of Aflocation 


Proposal Designed to 


8 such siations to each zone, The power 
shall be from 2 to 5 kilowatts. 

The | stations assigned to a channel 
shall 
great 
they 


may benefit by time differential. 


These stations shall be permitted to op- | 
imultaneously except for evening 
only one station | 


erate s 

ours, at which time 
shall be allowed to operate, necessitating 
one station closing down ‘for perhaps two 
each evening. The stations re- 
quired] to so disgontinue operation shall 
be equal in sunber as between the five 
zones. 


Should the Commission, however, de- | 


termine that public interest, convenience 
and necessity would best be served by 
perimtting both stations to operate simul- 
taneously evenings, as well as days, then 
such practice will be permnitted. 

In providing for the operation of 40 
stations on 20 channels there are in mind 
the many college and university stations 
which fall in this class, and the fact 
that, generally speaking, these stations 
do not operate continuously. It is prob- 
able that these and other stations could 
without detriment or curtailment be as- 
signed to these channels. 

The fact that these stations are of 
different power at the present time shall 
not be construed as introducing inequal- 
ity as between zones, fox the reason that 
the Commission may at any time grant 
to any such station usimg less than 5 
kilowatts the right to 
up to that limit. These 
be considered as potentially authorized 
to go ultimately to 5 kilowatts each, thus 
maintaining equality of power between 
the zones. 


be geographically separated by as ' 
distance as possible, in order that | 


increase power | 
stations would | 


really very simple, and therefore  cai- 
culated to make the joint air-rail txans- 
portation method universally popular. 

It is but to be expected that after the 
first few months, by reason of the ex- 
periences gained meanwhile, @ few 
changes may have to be made in_ the 
regulations for carrying out this new 
method of transportation, as only 
through practical experience can the 
final polishing be done. : 

An agreement has been entered into 
between the German Luft Hansa and the 
German Reichsbahn for the joint cariy- 
ing of freight by» air and railroad. A 
general statement regarding the agree- 
ment, made public by the Aeromautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, was 
published in the issue of August 15. Ex- 
tracts from the agreement prepared by 
the Department, follow in full text : ! 

In this connection, extracts from the 
agreement between the German Reichs- 
bahn Company (herein abbreviated to 
Reichsbahn) and the German Luft Hansa 
A. G. (herein abbaeviated to Luft Hansa) 
in regard to the organizing of a Joint 
air-rail transportation service (herein 
abbreviated to Fleiverkehr) and the sup- 
plementary charges prescribed in the 
regulations for shipping freight by air, 
may be of interest. 

It is the object of the agreement to 
organize'a freigeht traffic serving the 
general public through the cooperation 
of the railroad, aerial transportation, and 
power-car. 

The Luft Hamsa obligates itself to 
transport on the basis of a contract to 
be entered into between itself amd the 
shipper, goods im accordance with the 
transportation regrulations as established 
in the transportation relations. In traffic 
with foreign countries the Luft Hansa 
however reserves unto itself the wight 
to refuse transportation of freight in 
virtue of special seasons. 

In the contracts so entered into. and 
in addition to the general transportation 
regulations and tariffs for aerial freight 
traffic, any supplementary provisions 
agreed upon between the contracting 
parties for the air-rail transportation, 
apply. 

Stations Established. 

Shipments are received and delivered 
by the offices specially appointed by the 
Luft Hansa and also at the offices of the 
competent railway bureaus tending to 
the documents relative thereto. 

The shipper himself in the air lading 
bill determines in how far the shipments 
are to be made bx rail or by the air-line. 

In special cases, however, and contrary 
to the declaration made in the lading 
bill, the merchandise may instead of by 
air-line, be transported by rail, if this 
is made desirable in consequence of an 
emergency landing, cancellation of 
flights, lack of available freight space on 
board the airplames, as may best meet 
the needs of the shipper. 

In connection with foreign trans porta- 
tion, the boundaay is to be crossed ex- 
clusively over the air-route, unless ar- 
rangements to the contrary have’ been 
agreed upon with regard to definite traf- 
fic conditions. The details tor all these 
matters are determined by the trams por- 
tation regulations and by the service in- 
structions. In the latter, provisions are 
also provided for, enabling the Luft 
Hansa to inform itself currently with re- 
gard to the transportation effected. 

On the railway lines the shipments are 
carried as express goods. 

Use of Power Cars. 

The Reich railz-oad is entitled to avail 
itself of the power car or any other 
transportation means in referemce to 
that part of the transportation effected 
by it. 

Transfer of shipments between the 
railway stations and the airports of 
emergency Janding places devolves upon 
the Luft Hansa. 

The principles to govern possible 
of railroad power car to effect 
transfer service inclusive of deposit and 
hauling of the shipments in matters be- 
tween the shippers and receivers are es- 
tablished in special agreements. 

Imports and transit shipments must 
be completely documentated by the cus- 
toms authorities or according to the cov- 
ering letter I or TI, from the time of the 
first transshipment on the railway line. 
The documentary formalities must be at- 
tended to by the Luft Hansa. 


use 
such 


The railroad obligates itself to deliver | air must be indicated in the air lading|was imeorrectly quoted 
only | bill undex the caption “Wegevorschrift.” | the omission of a line. 


import shipments to the consignee 
against payment of customs duties and 
customs fees incurred by the Luft Hansa; 
or, in so far as the shipments are made 
according to covering letter ] or IT. such 


2oods are to be delivered only when the provisions and tariffs applicable thereto | 


consignee can show by customs certifi- 
eate that all customs obligations have 
been complied with. In case the customs 
office indicated im the covering letter is 
located on a line over which the goods 
are transported by rail, customs obliga- 
tions shall be attended ly the railroad 
against levying of the fees provided 
herefor in air-rail transportation. 

Export shipments must have complied 


assign- 


per 


Station 
ments 
channel 

No. of tzation 
assignmemts in 
United States 3 

No. of Siation 

assignnwerets in 
1 each zone 8 

In each class of stations, 
‘frequencies are assigned 
jlocalities s x7stematically in 
'as to mimiznize interference. ei 

The expression, “station assignment, 
lindicates frall-time operatiom 24 hours a 
iday. It means the same thing as “full- 
time assigmment,” or “position,” 
viously used. The number of 
jis actually almost double the number of 
|“station as signments,” because of (a) 
time division, and (b) operation limited 
to day time, especially on the district 
service and local channels. 

Exclusive Channels—The _ allocation 
provides rural service station assign- 
ments using 25 exclusive channels, di- 
vided equally between the five zones, 5 
chamels t@ each, The Minimum power 
of any of these stations is to be 5 kilo- 
watts. The upper limit of power is dis- 
lcussed below under “Equalization of 
Power.” 


s 


335 


9 20002567 
the available 
particular 


such a way 


to 


25 


wherever received, will be {ree 
ifrom hetexodyne interference _ every- 
where. Many of them will be heard in 
all parts of the United States more than 
half the time, and some will be heard 
practically 
listeners armywhere in the country. They 
will provide high-class programs to the 
\rural population of our nation, 


tions, 





iTwo Stations to Share 
Each of 20 Channels 

Semiclearred Channels—Besides the 25 
jexclusive channels, the allocation pro- 
ivides 20 channels designated as semi- 
\cleared. Towo broadeastinge station as- 
signments shall be available on each of 
jsaid channels, making 40 stations in all, 


with the required customs prescriptions 
leither at the time of their delivery for 
transportation, or be accompanied by the 
documents mecessary for the customs dis- 
patch at the boundary air-port. 


This agreement shall continue to De-; 


lcember 31, 1929, It is extemded to cover 
an indefinite period, unless it is de- 
jnounced at least six months 
jot the period of expiration. 
ment may be denounced always with at 
\least six months notice bofore the close 
lof the calemdar year. 

Provisions Supplementary 
Transportation Regulations in Aevial 
Trafic, for  Air-Rail Transportation, 
Scope of their Application. Goods may 
be transported by air-rail means to all 
places with either an airport or a Ger- 

aun vailway station equipped to take 
care of express freight. 

Conditional Admissions. 

| Articles Either Excluded or Admitted 
\Conditionaliy to Transportation. 1. 
Money, coims, and valuable papers are 
jexcluded f2°om transportation. 2. Gold 
jand silver goods, platinum articles, docu- 
‘ments, diammonds and genuine pearls, ar- 
jticles of gold, silver and platinum arti- 
\cleseven im settings with precious stones 


to 


jor real pearls, further, art objects, paint- | 
articles and | 


ings, statutary, cast metal 
‘antiques, ass well as any other valuables, 
| will be acce pted for transportation on the 
following condition: (a) The objects 
must be carefully packed im 
|kegs or boxes, (b) The walue of the 
objects must be stated in the lading bill. 
Incase the value exceeds 300. — M, the 
jarticles will not be accepted for trans- 
portation. 

| Conditions to be met by Merchandise 
Transported by Air, Upon delivery of 
freight parcels measuring more than 5(x 
;100x50 em., the shipper must state in 
jthe aerial lading bill that the necessary 
arrangement therefor has been come to 
|with the Luft Hansa, 

Bills of Lading. 

Bill. 1, If the shipment is 
jnot made out to an airport, but to a 
lvailway station, the latter must be stated 
jin the ladims bill (station of destination.) 
| 2 The lines on which the shipper 
|wishes tramsportatio to be effected by 


lading 


) 


3 In the volume marked “special 
agreements”’ notation must be made by 
the shipper: “to be dispatched by air- 
mail transportation. The supplementary 


jare hereby accepted.” 
| €,. 0. D. collections can be made only 
in the curizency of the country from 
|where the shipment is made. 
Delivery. If the merchandise 
removed 24 hours after notice of its 
arrival has been sent out, the ware- 
housing rate stated in the tariff must 
be paid for each and every fraction of 
24 hours foliowing, 


is not 


pre- | 
stations | 


The progerams from all of these sta-! 


every night in the year by! 


in advance | 


Beginning January 1, 1950, the agree-, 


the | 


well-closed | 


It is believed that at least five of these | 


stations will be heard during most of the 
year by listeners in amy part of the 
United States, thus increasing the pro- 
gram variety available in rural areas. 
The signal strengths of these stations 
will mot be as great as those of the 


statioms operating on exclusive channels, | 


depending, of course, upon the relative 


distameces from the stations the listeners | 


may be. 


Fort y-Five Assigned 
To 75 Channels 

District Service Stations: 
watts 
{tion assignments, each from 500 to 1,000 
watts power, assigned to 
three stations to each channel. 
|45 station assignments 
vided between the five zones, giving each 
zone mine station assigmments of this 
icharacter. They are 
;greatest possible average distance in an 
effort to reduce interference to the 
minimum. 

Ideally, three 1,000-watt stations 
should not be permitted to operate simul- 
taneously on one channel. This is not 
considered good radio practice, but it 


500 to 1,000 


nity to determine the extent of the in- | 


terference and to make such other ob- 
servations as it may deerm necessary and 
advisable, 

_The number of stations operating 
simultaneously on these 15 channels may 
be reduced from three to two, providing: 
| the Comnission determines public in- 
jterest, convenience or necessity shall be 
| best served by so doing. However, the 


}Commiission will give 90 days’ notice of | 


its intention so to do, and the method 
of elimination will be determined by 
the Commission at that time, 


Certain Bands Shared 


By Four Broadcasters 

250 to 500 Watts—Twenty-five chan- 
nels ave allocated to the use of 250 to 
500 watt stations. These channels in- 
clude all Canadian shared channels, Four 
statiom assignments are allotted to each 
of these 25 channels, There are 100 such 
statiom assignments, 20 in each zone. 
The four sitions permitted to operate 
simultaneously on a channel shall be 
separated by the greatest possible dis- 
tance. . 

This allocation is technically poor 
practice, i.e, it is loadimg each channel 
‘entireIN too heavily and some hetero- 
dynes are bound to coeur. 
will be permitted in order to allow the 
Commission to thoroughly study the ef- 
jfects of such practice and, for the 
present, to avoid depriving various 
groups of listeners of the stations thew 
have been accustomed to hear, d 

The number of statioms permitted to 
operate on these channels may be re- 
duced 


or necessity will be best served by so 
doing. That is to say, the Commission 
may reduce the number of stations oper- 
ating simultaneously on a channel from 
four to three. However, such reduction 
shall mot be made without the Commis- 
sion first having given 
of its intention so to do. 

Local Stations: There 
channels assigned to use of local sta- 
tions, and they shall be from 5 to 100 
watts power. Each channel shall pro- 
vide 25 station assignnigmess. making a 
total of 125 stations operéting simul- 
taneously in the United States, 25 in each 
zone. 

It is the intention that such stations be 


shall be five 


so distributed over the United States as j 
to provide, as far as possible, each local- | 


ity with a local broadcast station.\ 


The choice of the particular portions | 


[Coszetinued on Page 10. Column 1.] 


Error Made in An mouncing 
| Pennsylvania Stock Issue 


In the United States Daily August 4a 
paragraph of the report of Division No. 
|4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorizing the Pennsylvania Rail- 
jroad to issue $17,500,000 


The stock issue 


authorized by the Commission is to be ! 


offered for subscription at 
of $50 a share to the 
ployes of the Pennsylvania and its sub- 
sidiary companies, The order of the 
Commission in its reference to over- 
,Subseriptions should have read: 

|. in 
\largest subscriptions will be reduced so 
that the aggregate amount subscribed 
will mot exceed 350,000 shares. Any 
;stock mot so subscribed will be sold on 
|the best terms obtainable but not less 
than par on such conditions as may be 


the par value 


jPresexilbed by the Board of Directors.” j 


The allocation provides 45 sta- | 


15 channels, ! 
These | 
are equally di- ; 


separated by the | 


will afford the Commission an opportu- | 


However, this } 


at any time the Commission de- : 
termines that public interest, convenience ; 


90 days’ notice | 


capital stock | 
as the result of | 


officers and em- | 


the case of oversubscription, the- 


Aeronautics 


| Revised Class Rates 
| Proposed _ by. Roads 
— Declared to Belllegal 


Harmonious Readjustment 
| Throughout Western Trunk 
Line Territory Is Asked 


Of TL. CC. 


Revision of class rates in Western 
Trunk Line territory should be made on 
' a harmonious basis throughout the ter- 
ritory, the Chambers of Commerce of 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., and 


Omaha, Nebr., stated in a brief submitted | 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| in Docket No. 17000, the general rate 
structure investigation, Part 2 of which 
concerns Western Trunk Line class rates. 

The commercial organizations asser 
that the classe ‘rates proposed by the 
carriers for application in Western Trunk 
Line territory are unlawful. They urge 


upon the Commission the establishment | 


of a uniform scale. of class rates to ap- 
ply as maximum on State and interstate 
traffic in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Towa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, east- 
ern South Dakota, and eastern North 
Dakota, and that a similar scale differ- 
entially higher be applied in eastern 
; Colorado and Wyoming and western 
South Dakota and North Dakota. 
The Upper Mississippi River Cities As- 
sociation represented that no change 
| should be made in the relationship of 
class rates as between the upper Missis- 
sippi River cities and the Missouri River 
cities. 

Briefs also were filed by the Greater 
Grand Forks Traffic Association, Minne- 
sota Canners’ Association, the State of 
; Nebraska, St. Louis Chamber of Com- 

merce, and chambers of commerec and 


commercial or@anizations in the upper | 


peninsula of Michigan, Green Bay, De 
Pere, and Kewaunee, Wis. Chamber o 
Commerce of Fargo, N. D., and Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. 


' Automobile Output 
Declined Last Year 


| ‘ sk ° r 
Production Smaller in Vol- 
ume and Value Than 
In 1925. 
(Continued from Page 1.) 


1925, 1,201,577 in 1923, and 304,220 
1921. 


in 


The total production of motor vehicles | 


| as reported at the biennial census of 
aggregate of the monthly figures pub- 
' lished by the Departnient of Commerce, 
| namely, 2,908,030 passenger vehicles (in- 
cluding public conveyances) and 433,918 
commercial vehicles (including govern- 
ment vehicles), because the biennial cen- 
sus figures represent production, while 
j the monthly figures represent factory 
sales, 


Forty-four in Michigan. 


been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $1,543,000 of 
first mortgage 414,per cent gold bonds, 
to be sold at not less. than 97%% of par 
and accrued interest,.and the proceeds 
‘used to refund outstanding consolidated 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds which 


dated August 10 and made public Au- 
of Division 4 in Finance Docket No. 7054, 
gust 15, follows in full text: 

The Western Railway of Alabama, a 
lcommon carrier by railroad engaged in 





jauthority umder Section 20a of the In- 
\terstate Commerce Act to issue $1,543,- 
|000 of first mortgage gold bonds. .No 
jobjection to the granting .of the appli- 
ication has been presented to us. 

There are outstanding and will ma- 
ture on October 
the applicant’s consolidated first mort- 
|gage 6 per cent bonds secured by its 
jconsolidated fixst mortgage dated Octo- 
|ber 1, 1888, made to the Metropolitan 
| Trust Company of the City of New York. 
| These bonds originally matured October 
j1, 1918, but were extended to mature 
October 1, 1928. There is no other 
|funded debt. 


| The applicant proposes to refund the 
joutstanding bonds by the issue of 
|first mortgage bonds, to be secured by 
}a proposed first mortgage which will be 
a first lien on its property. The mortt- 
gage will contain substantially the same 
provisions as the consolidated first mort- 
gage. Because the outstanding bonds 


| 
| 


Interstate Commerce Commission Permits Road to IF 
nance Refunding of Maturing Securities. 


Avrnonzen Srarmeaeents ONLY Are Presenteo Herern, 
Pususnep Wrrromr CoMMENT BY 


Western Railwa y of Alabama Authorized 
To Issue $1,543,000 of Mortgage Bonds 


18 


it may be desirable, if a faworable price 
jis offered, to issue temporary bonds or 
temporary receipts maturinge October 1, 


} 
| 


The Western Raitway of Alabama has'can not be retired before October 1, 1928, | y- 


| 


| 


Bena 


Tue Usire States Daly 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
Rate complaints made public August 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Mission are summarized as follows: 
No. 21202. Rogers & Baldwin Hardware 


1928, to be exchanged at that time for|Co., of Springfield, Mo, v. Chicago, Milwau- 


definitive bonds. 
| The definitive bonds will be dated Oc- 
tober 1, 
|rate of not more than 44% per cent per 
| mature not more than 30 years from 
‘date. They will be issued in the denom- 
ination of $1,000, as registered bonds, 
‘and as coupon bonds, registrable as to 
| Principal. On any interest 


|Ject to redemption at 103 
par and accrued interest. 

| No arrangements for the sale of the 
| bonds have been made, but it is: stated 


95. Our order herein will provide that 


icit sustained because of discount to be 
met by funds from the applicant’s treas- 
ury. 


| We find that the proposed issue of 


jbonds by the applicant as aforesaid (a) | $251-78  v: 
lawful object within its cor-|P¥erlo. Colo, 


is for a 
| porate purposes, and compatible with the 
jpublic interest, which is 


|which will not impair its ability to per- 
form that service, and (b) is Reasonably 


jnecessary and appropriate for such pur- 
| pose, 


will be entered. 


to retire the maturing bonds, any defi-! 


! 


will mature October 1, 1928. The report/annum, payable semiannually, and will | 


} 


date after | (S. 
interstate commerce, has duly applied for | October 1, 1938, the bonds will be sub-! Northern Railway et al. Requests Commis- 


| class 


} 
} 


I necessary and | tion 
{appropriate for and consistent with the | prese 
new!proper performance by it of service to] and 


| 


kee & St, Paul Railway et al. Claims repara- 
tion of $385.53 on car of gasoline stoves, 


1928; will bear interest at a) knocked down, from Albert Lea, Minn., one 


care of oil stoves from Milwaukee, two cars 
of prepared roofing in rolls from Kast St. 
Louis, Il, and four cars of stoves from St.» 
Louis, Mo., to Springfield. 

No. 21203, Traffic Bureau, Sioux 
D.) Chamber of Commerce vy. 


Falls 
Great 


per cent of | gion to order establishment of reasonable 


rates from Sioux Falls to stations on 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad in 


jthat they will be sold for not less than | Minnesota. 


No. 21200, ¢. 0. Breece, of Grants, N. M., 


ae . they shall be sold for not less than 971s.! et “al. v. Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway et 
, 1928, $1,543 : : I Ss an 9744.! et al. v. Pan ) 
a $1,543,000 of The proceeds from their sale will be used! al. 


rates and reparation 
and Borger, 


Seeks reasonable 
on gasoline from Amarillo 
Tex., to Grants, N. Mex. 

No. 21201. Pueblo Bridge & Construction 
Co., of Pueblo, Colo. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway. Claims reparation of 
various shipments of lumber from 
to Ft. Sumner, N, Mex. 

No. 21205. A. Bosarge, of Bayou .La 
Batre, Ala, y. Louisiana Railway & Naviga- 
Company et al. Asks Commission to 
ribe reasonable rates on petroleum 
its products from Clinton, Tex., and 


\the public as a common carrier, and! Shreveport, La. to Bayou La Batre, Claims 


reparation of $200, 

No. 21204, Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
of Lanett, Ala, v. Duluth South Shore & 
Atlantic Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on acetate of iron (iron Liquor) from 
Marquette, Mich, to Lanett, Ala, Claims 


manufacturers differs slightly from the) 


. 7 reparation. 
ment No. 2 to the Chicago, Burlington] No. 21206, Chamber of Commerce of Kan- 
& Quincy 


T B il ‘ P © Quin Railroad Company’s tariff, I.) sas City, Mo. et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
| o Build Lines in Alabama '\c. ¢. No. 17054, I. C. C. 17121 and other| Santa’ Fe Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
odd tariffs, basis of rates between St. Joseph and 
Construction by the Birmingham, The suspended schedules propose in. | Sanwws a . aa —" eee 
Selma & Mobile Railroad of a 10-mile|‘Te@ses and reductions in commodity | Pest aon dr Keneac, Claim reparation 
extension of its main line and a 29. | Tates on petroleum and petroleum prod- sag See See meg 
mile extension of its branch line in | Ucts, carloads, from Casper, Wyo., and|,, No- a ey <a ae 
Perry and Hale counties, Ala., is pro-|%ther points to points in South Dakota, |! Se ee, ee Gounancen 
oe eet : ‘North Dakota. low. Aes : |road et al, Asks Commission to require 
posed in an application to the Interstate | + akota, Iowa, Minnesota, Mon- establishment of reasonable rates on 
Commerce Commission for a certificate |t#na and Nebraska. horses, suitable chiefly for slaughtering 
<i k eae a ie —— Ne IL Risin: Mil purposes, from points in Wyoming, Mon- 
public August 15 in Finance Docket No.| Lum ai ; leg tana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
7090. The applicant proposes to finance | 2er Railroad im West | braska and Minnesota to Rockford, Claims 
the project and equip the new extensions Proposes to Issue Stock — 
by the sale of $175,000 of first mort-| _No. 21208, Hargreaves & Co., of Topeka, 
stalls trance tibia wa | The Condon, Kinzua & Southern Rail-| Pacitic “Railay et ale Seeks. reasonable 
_ cS road has applied to the Interstate Com-|rates and claims reparation of $52.23 on 
Schedules Changing Rates |merce Commission for authority to i [.. ee ee 
On Petroleum Deferred |‘v¢ $203,600 of capital stock to the Kin-; No. 21209. Aalfs Paint & Glass Co. of 
ae jzua Pine Mills Company and to assume | Sioux City, Iowa et al. v. Atchison, Topeka 
By an order entered August 14 in In-| the obligation of the Kinzua Lumber.|& Santa Fe Railway et al. Ask Commission 
ompany to _ the Oregon- Washington | to order establishment of reasonable rates 
Railroad & Navigation Company for the a sem points ai Kansas, 
| sion suspended from August 15, 1928, un-|Payment of $71,380.92, representing the | AT Sioux City. Claim papeneiian mas 5 
til March 15, 1929, the operation of cer-| balance due on the purchase of rails. N 21°10 Day Chemical Co. f N 
| tion schedules as published in Suppie-| The carrier also requests approval of Guten + Atlantic Gebak dies e a seebe 
jment No. 10 to the Chicago and North|ssuance of a note and mortgage for} reasonable rates on muriatic acid in tank 
ne, —— ss a - jee in favor of the Kinzua Lumber] cars from Weeks Island, La., to Key West, 
. No. § . I. C. C. 9871, and Supple-| Company. 


Fla. 
a 








ivestigation and Suspension Docket No. 
| 3148, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| 


Of the 262 establishments reporting | 


for 1927, 44 were located in Michigan, 
34 in Ohio, 25 in 
fornia, 20 in New York, 19 in Indiana, 
14 each in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
8 each in Missouri and New Jersey, 6 
in Massachusetts, 5 in Texas, 4 each 
Iowa, Louisiana, and Minnesota, 3 each 
in Kansas, Nebraska, and Washington, 
2 each in Colorado, Connecticut, 


nessee, and 1 each in Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
} Mississippi, New Hanipshire, Oregon, Ok- 
lahoma, and Virginia. 
The decrease in number of establish- 
ments from 297 in 1525 to 262 in 1927 


is the net result of a loss of 55 estab-| 


Of the 
to the industry, 
business pridr to the 
12 were idle through- 


lishments and a gain of 20. 55 
establishments lost 
' had gone out of 

beginning of 1927, 
out the year, 6 

other than motor vehicles as their prin- 
cipal products and were therefore trans- 


ferred to the appropriate industries, and | 


1 reported products valued at less than 
$5,000. 


| biennial census for establishments with 
| products under $5,000 in value), 

For census 

| plant (a plant in which parts made in 
another plant under the same manage- 


} ment are assembled into complete motor | 
vehicles) is treated as a manufacturing | 


; establishment, for which reason the num- 
ber of establisnments shown is much 


larger than the actual number of manu- | 
is } 


facturers of motor yehicles. This 
necessary in order that each State and 
city may be credited with its due share 
of the motor-vehicle industry. 


Schedules to Restrict 
Grain Rates Suspended 


| By an order entered August 14 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No: 
3149, the Interstate Commerce Commris- 
sion suspended from August 15, 1928, 
until March 15, 1929, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plements Nos. 43 and 45 to Chicago, Mii- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany’s tariff, I. C...C. No. B-4742 and 
' Supplement No. 3 to, joint tariff, Agent 
W. S. Curlett’s I. C. C, No, A-223, Agent 
B. T. Jones’ I. C. C.. No, 2092, Agent H. 
; G. Toll’s TI. C. C. No, 1207, and Agent 
Frank Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. No. 94. 
The suspended schedules propose to 
restrict the application of articles taking 
grain or grain products rates so that 


they will not apply when prepared as | 


food for human consumption, leaving 
higher class or prepared food rates to 
apply, 


| Schedules Suspended 
On Fertilizer Materials 


Sion suspended from August 15, 1928, 
until March 15, 1929, the operation of 
certain schedyles as published in 
plement No, 38 to Agent F. L. Speiden’s 
IT. C. ©. No, 1110, and various other 
agency tariffs and Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Company’s tariff IL C. C. No. 
A-7296, 

The suspended schedules propose in- 
creases and reductions in rates on fer- 
tilizer and material, including cotton- 


| seed cake, meal and hulls, carloads, be- 


| tween Mississippi Valley territory 


> and 
points north of the Ohio River. 


in | 


Ken- | 
* tucky, Maine, North Carolina, and Ten-'! 


36 | 


reported commodities | 


(No data are tabulated at the} J 


purposes an assembling | 


By an order entered August 14 in In- | 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3151, the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 


Sup- | 


Illinois, 22 in Cali- | 


We Mailed 


THE YEAR BOOK 
and ANNUAL INDEX 


On August 13 





It covers Volume II, index pages 1 to 3700, from March 4, 1927, 
through March 3, 1928. 


It is reliable evidence of the value of The United States Daily, 
the only daily source giving all the official news of the Govern- 
ment’s activities—a newspaper national in scope and read from 
coast to coast. 


Extra copies may be had at $5 each, postage paid. Address your 
orders to: 


Circulation Distributor 


The United States Dailu 


22nd and M Streets. N. W. 
Washington, D. C., 


| 
| 


| 





AUTHORIZED 
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STATEMENTS OntY Are Presentep HEREIN, 
COMMENT BY 


BEING 


Tue Unitep States DaILy 


Banking 


> 


Cooperation Urged 


With Newspapers 


Director of Information Em- 
phasized Value of Editorial 
Friendliness in Work. 


Publication of excerpts from the 
transcript of testimony of Alfred 
Fischer, former director of the 
Michigan Committee on Public Util- 
ity Information, on June 29 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
its investigation of public utilities, 
was begun in the issue of August 
15 and continues as follows: 

Q. That ‘is: “The writer says it shows 
what he can expect from the old gentle-| 
man, and how correct I can expect him 
to get it.’”” You wrote Mr. Bower on 
the 2lst of May, 1923, document 3141? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Sending him some samples of what 
other companies were using to build up 
better public understanding of their| 
business. May 29, 1923, you wrote docu- | 
ment 3142, did you not, to Mr. Bower? | 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you say:“ Enclosed find sev- | 
eral copies of a statement from you for| 
your city council?” A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Is that the statement that was re- 
ferred to in the earlier exhibit, here, 
which is marked 3138? : 

A. To say “yes” to your question 
would only be part of the facts. I am 
trying to recall them as clearly as I can 
over a period of five years. The Green- 
ville situation was not a_ municipal 
ownership matter. It took the form of a 
demand for lower rates. The Mayor 
nromised an investigation which would 
bring about lower rates. Eventually, 
after such investigetion as he made, he 
decided that there was nothing to be| 
done, to the best of my knowledge. Later 
avery fine gas cigineer was sent up to 
Greenville, either through the Michigan 
Gas Association or through the chemi- 
cal engineering department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, I do not recall which. 
He checked over the property, and found 
a number of economies which were pos- 
sible in design and operation; and, as I 
recall, the rate was later reduced as a 
result of that work. 

Q. In April, 1923, Mr. Bower wrote | 
you and told you how the municipal | 
waterworks and the local gas company 
had been made handles of for political | 
purposes; did he not? A. In the cam-} 
paign. That was his letter. 

Q. And he asked you to prepare a} 
statement for the city council to sign; 
did he not? A. I prepared something 
and sent it to him. Whether it ever 
went to the council or not, I do not know. 

Q. With this letter marked 3142? A. | 
That is right. 

Q. You are not able to say whether 

they signed it or not? A. I am not able| 
to say. “ I sent him something. 
-Q. December- 14, 1923, you feceived 
from Mr. Goodrich, the editor of the 
Greenville Independence Printing Com- 
pany, this letter which is now marked 
3143; -did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What newspaper did that gentle- | 
man publish? A. The Greenville Inde- | 
pendent. 

Q. He says it seems tc be useless for 
you to continue sending him your mate- 
rial. ‘Both local utilities will not ad- 
vertise. The electric plant head has ad- | 
vised our advertising manager that it is | 
absolutely against their policy. The gas | 
plant, which we understand has one of | 
the highest rates for gas in the State| 
and one of the lowest qualities of gas, | 
and which has been threatened several | 
times with an investigation by the Public 
Utilities Commission, is in our estima- 
tion rather unwise to take the attitude 
that two or three dollars a week is too 
much to spend in advertising. There | 
you have the reasons why our publica- 
tion might just as well be taken off your 
mailing list.” ‘ 

Is there any question, Mr. Fischer, but 
that the plain intimation of that letter 
was that he would not publish the pub- 
licity releases that you sent him in his} 
news columns so long as these local com- | 








| rich’s 


| convention; did you? A. I did. 


Utilities Are Declared to Be Justified | 
In Charging Advertising to Insurance 


— 
| submit that if it is at all possible, some 


place be made for this newspaper coop- 
eration. You would be justified in writ- 
ing it off to insurance, for there is noth- 
ing as valuable to a utility as editorial | 
friendliness. I suggest that you run 
only two ads a month if four are too 
burdensome, or do as several other towns} 
are doing—split the cost with the other'| 
utility.” 

Then you call attention to the fact that | 
The Independent—which was Mr. Good-| 
paper, I understand—had just! 
installed a new press at heavy expense. 
In February you disclosed that you were 
to address an association of weekly news-| 
paper editors when they held their State 
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Public Utilities 


Subjec t Was Discussed 


With Press Members| 


Local Companies Advised to) 
Use Space for Merchandising | 


And Good-Will Messages. 


—e | 


hat 





the name of your bureau. Was ¢ | 
ever done? <A. No, sir. | 

Q. And then he goes on to state the} 
advantages of such a plan, and he says: 
“We could work out a very suitable ar- | 
rangement that way, I am sure,” and he 
would like to talk the matter over with! 





Q. You say: “I do not want anyone to| 
rise from the floor and say that while 
my remarks are very interesting, the 


support as cooperation for the support 


they request through the information bu-| A. Mr. Nowack made a proposal that we | Investment of trust funds 


reau,” and then you urge him again to 
advertise; do you not? A. That is right. 
Q. Then you say: “This work is being 


done with good results in small news-|over again, because you have not an-| Public debt expenditures 


papers all over the United States, and 
is an important link in the chain of ef- 


{you when you are “around here.” 


Did 
you ever talk it over with him? A. I 
did. | 


Q. Was there any suggestion that the | 


|jocal utilties gave their newspapers no| association should pay anything for the! Civil service retirement 


privilege of maintaining that column? 
| make such use of his publication. We! 
did not act on his suggestion. 


| Q. I think I will ask you the question 


| swered it exactly. When you talked with | 


|Mr. Nowack, did it develop that this | 


| U. S. Treasury 


Statement 
“7 August 13. 
Made Public August 15, 1928. 


Receipts, 


Customs recelpts .... 
Intern 


$2,562,376.64 
1,955,169.22 


1,534,315.93 
1,027,643.i0 
7,079,504.89 
624,245.00 
304,319,937.74 


312,023,687.62 
Expenditures. 


General expenditures... 

Interest on public debt.. 

Refunds of reccipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 


** 


al-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
Miscellancous reccipts.. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day.. 


eee 


$11,751,440.04 
293,951.77 
462,771.30 | 
11,814.59 | 





116,499.57 | 
139,035.84 | 
| 


72,230.32 
165,606.65 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 13,013,350.11 


fund 


chargeable against or- | 
dinary receipts 1,778,550.00 | 


forts to make the American people un-| “suitable arrangement” that he refers| Other public debt expen- 


derstand their services.” The same day 
you wrote to Mr. Tower, of the electric 


company, in the same town of Green- 


| ville, this document which is now marked| indicated in the letter? 


3146, is it not? A. That is right. 
Q. On the same subject? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you urge him to advertise with 
Mr. Goodrich’s Greenville paper, which 


I think was called “The Independent?” | 


A. I did. 

Q. And you say that you find in every 
instance where local utility men and local 
editors work together, there is a whole- 
some situation, and any difficulties which 
arise are handled with tolerance  jwhen 
they receive public discussion. Yot ask 
him to reconsider his policy of non- 
patronage in advertising, and that he 
consider the insurance feature only. 
There is more of the same kind. 

You say that in February you are to 
address the State convention of 
Michigan Press Association. Was that 
the same one we have heard about be- 
fore? A. That is the same one you have 
heard about before. 

Q. And then Mr. Bower wrote you a 
ietter, January 4, 1924, now marked ex- 
hibit 3147; did he not? By the way, 
when you wrote to Mr. Tower, you 
called his attention to the fact that Mr. 
Goodrich was a strong member of the 
Michigan Press Association; did you 
not? <A. Yes, sir. 


| Asked to Participate 


In Press Service 
Q. Here is a letter dated December 8, 


1925, marked Document 3149, from Ho- | 
To what| 


denpyl, Hardy & Company. 
subject does that relate? 

A. That relates to a press service for 
small weeklies organized by Mr. Fred 
B. Keister, of Ionia. Mr. Keister asked 


us if we would care to participate in the | 


support of his press service. I referred 


the letter to Mr. Marshall, who was our} 


chairman, and it was turned down. 

Q. What did you understand Mr. Keis- 
ter to mean by this expression: “With 
the beginning of the new year I am go- 
ing to add one or two new features to 
the service, and in this manner now make 
it even more attractive to the boys 
throughout the State.” 
he refer to, do you know? 


A. I assume the people to whom he} 


sent his service. 


Q. Then he said: “I have received your | 


enclosures, and with the beginning of 
January will start slipping stuff through. 
I think you will be well satisfied.” What 
was meant by that? 
A. He probably meant he was going 
to use some material which I sent him. 
Q. And in the news service that he 


was providing to his own subscribers? | 


. A. Very likely. 

Q. Was that a news service that Mr. 
Keister maintained in this bureau, or 
was it an editorial service? 

A. Fundamentally an editorial serv- 
ice. 


the | 


What boys did} 


|to in this letter was that your associa- 
| tion should pay him something for using | 
|a column of the character that he had 

A. That was, in 
| substance, his suggestion. 


lto include the amount? A. No, sir. | 
| Q. December 2, 1921, by a copy of the| 
letter now marked document 3164, you! 
sent to Mr. Fred Hersey, of the Michi- | 
|} gan Manufacturer and Financial Record, | 
a digest of a report rendered by the com- | 
mittee on public ownership and opera- | 
tion just presented to the National As-| 
| sociation of Railway and Utility Com- | 
missioners. Have I stated it correctly? | 
A. You have. . a 

Q. I take it that that report was un- 
favorable to public ownership and opera- | 
tion of utilities. Am I correct? A. I do! 
| not remember the report. | 

Q. At any rate, the report was sent | 
Mr. Hersey for publication or comment | 
editorially or for such other use as he| 
might see fit to make? 

Q. Is that the paper that you have| 
been connected with? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. December 5, 1921, by a letter now | 
;marked 3165 Mr. Hersey made a reply, 
| did he not? A. Yes, sir. nn 
| Q. Where he sa 
|you were “learning them there dumb- 
| bells how to do the vox populi,” do you 
know to whom he referred? A. I do not. | 

Q. You do not know who the “dumb- 
bells” were that he was talking about? 
A. Thére were no dumb-bells in my con- 
nection. 

Q. Be that as it may, do you know 
what the editor meant when he 
“Them there dumb-bells?” A. I am not 
sure that I do. 

Q. Does it. not seem to you, 
Fisher, after reading this letter, that the 
| report. referred to was one that was un- 
favorable to municipal operation of utili- 
|ties? A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Oh, possibly it could be open to 
some other inference. What is your bect 
| judgment about it? 

A. I see no reason whatever why the 
National Association of Railway and 
| Utility Commissioners should make a re- 
port that is unfavorable. 

Q. When Mr. Hersey wrote you De- 
cember 5, 1921, as he did, don’t you in- 
fer from that that the report was un- 
favorable? A. No, I do not. 

Q. What was the copy that you sent 
to Mr. Hersey that he refers to and 
| which he says he will use “If we drift 
| along?” A. Evidently a digest of this 
jreport from the Committee on Public 
| Ownership. 
| Q. Document No. 3166 is a letter from 
: Mr. H. C. Johnson, of the Advertiser, 
| Saranac, Mich., is it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He said that he has been receiving 
articles and information from you with 
requests for publication, but that “The 
|railronds and telephone companies pay 
| for the publishing of this kind of in- 
| formation and we are wondering why you 
should not also pay. We see nothing in 








A. Yes. ithe Weinbros Real Estate Company on | 


ys it strikes him that | 


said | 


Mr. | 


836,417.45 | 
296,395,370.07 


ditures es 
Balance today ........ 


312,023,687.63 | 
together | 


Total besos 
The accumulative figures, 


Q. Did the suggestion go so far as} with the comparative analysis of receipts | A 


and expenditures for the month and for | 


the year, are published each Monday. 


Valuation Estimate | 
Of Company Accepted | 


Board of Tax Appeals Re-| 
jects Evidence Based on | 
Hypothetical Questions. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
April 25, 1915; October 18, 1922, and | 
again on February 26, 1925, as of Decem- | 
ber 31, 1919. On each occasion he val- 
ued the land at $600,000 and the build- 
ing at $500,000. Both witnesses testi- | 
fied that real estate sales were not ac- | 
tive in 1919 in the section of the city 


| in which the building was located, and 


that sales did not become active until | 
after the first of January, 1924. E. P. 
Dalmasse, the other witness, testified | 
that the favorable terms under which the | 
| property was sold made it possible for| 
the owner to obtain the price it did. 
The uncontradicted evidence of peti- | 
tioner’s witnesses convince us that the | 
| fair market value of the Terminal Build- ! 
ing at the time of decedent’s death was | 
| $1,100,000, and that the sales price of | 
| the property in 1923, almost four years | 
| later, did not represent its fair market | 
| value on the basic date. 
| In determining the value of the stock ; 
|of the East Eleventh Street Holding | 
; Company, the respondent valued the, 
i three leases at $100,000, the amount for 
| which the leases were sold in’ 1921 to 
' Jacob Bolton, the sub-lessee. He en- 
deavored to substantiate this determina- 
| tion by the testimony of a qualified ex- 
pert witness, who expressed the opinion 
| that the leases were worth more in 1919 
| than in 1921 because of the greater 
length of time they had to run. | 
| We are disposed to give little or no 
| weight to this testimony as the witness 
; had never examined the property and 
| based his opinion solely on certain as- 
; sumptions contained in hypothetical ques- 
| tions which we do not believe embodied | 
|all of the facts. The petitioner’s wit- | 
| ness qualified as an expert and testified,*| 
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Finance 


Consolidated Statement of Condition 
Of Joint-Stock Land Banks Is Issued 


Farm Loan Board Reports That Assets of Institutions on 
June 30 Totaled $661,391,980. 


The consolidated statement of the condition of the Federal Joint-Stock Land 
Banks, setting forth the condition of the banks as of June 30, 1928, made public 


by the Federal Farm Loan Board, shows assets totaling $661,391,980.38. 


tabulated statement follows in full text: 


Gross mortgage loans . 
Less payments on principal 


Net mortgage loans phisgua 
Less principal of delinquent installments 


Mortgage loans—foreclosures pending 


Less reserve for mortgage loans—foreclosures 


Delinquent installments in process of collection (prin- 


cipal and interest): 
Less than 30 days . 
30 to 60 days 

60 to 90 days 

90 days and over 


Total ’ ‘ 
Less partial payments 


Less reserve for installments delinquent 90 days and 


over 


Mortgage loans in process of closing 

United States Government securities 
Other securities 
Securities subjec 


Interest 
Other interest accrued but not due 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Purchase money first montgages 
Purchase money second mortgages 


Less reserve for purchase money second mortgages 


Real estate sales contracts 

Notes receivable 

ccounts receivable wee 

Tax and insurance advances 

Real estate : 
Less mortgages not assumed 


Subject to optional sales contracts 
Total 


Less reserve for real estate 


tion): 


(1) Foreclosures under first mortgage 


(2) Foreclosures under installments or 2nd mortgages 
(3) Bank’s mortgages on property covered by (2) 


(4) Total 


ASSETS 


t to resale or repurchase agreements 
Interest accrued but not due on mortgage loans : 
accrued but not due on United States Government securities 


| Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc. (subject to redemp- 


(5) Less reserve for sheriffs’ certificates . 


Banking house . ‘ 

Furniture, fixtures, an 

Prepaid expenses 

Deferred expense: 
Discount on bonds sold 
New business 


a equipment See 


Other deferred expense .. .......-. Aion ou ea eenns 


Other assets 
Deficits 


Total assets 


Farm loan bonds 
Less own bonds on hand 


Farm loan bonds matured or called for redemption 


Matured coupons outstanding ; 


Securities subject to resale or repurchase agreements BE iat WO Larghyscnay 
Accrued interest, farm loan bonds outstanding 


Other accrued interest . 
Notes and bills payable 
Accounts payable 

Unpaid dividends ~ 
Due borrowers on unco 


Amortization installments paid in advance : 
Mortgages assumed on acquired real estate ........65 + eee 


Other liabilities id arent 
Deferred income (premium on bonds) 
Capital stock paid in os" 
Surplus paid in 

Surplus earned 

Legal reserve ... 


; Other reserves °¢ > ag * 
| Undivided profits ..... seseeeseeseeeres SeceB ce sccsesccses Sheets ossre 


Total liabilities 
* Not included in net mortgage loans. 


Action in Finance Cases 
By I. C. C. Is Announced 


The 


$642,174,405.85 
32,093,546.15 
610,080,859.70 
500,519.98 
*190,124.98 
190,124.98 


$609,580,339.72 


pending ‘ 


448,337.87 
619,706.70 
208,948.82 
1,185,736.89 


2,168,264.00 
331,555.96 
8,003,769.08 
134,105.89 
2,345,000.00 
10,132,855.03 
82,833.43 
12,523.48 
8,962,162.82 
2,309,891.74 
$1,017,456.43 
9,363.98 
—- 1,008,092.45 
1,054,614.09 
225,252.86 
131,637.53 
592,327.51 
$9,852.403.90 
28,911.47 


9,823,492.43 
239,325.50 
10,062,817.93 
1,456,803.10 


§,606,014.83 


‘ 2,392,101.35 
330,919.00 
1,920,299.53 


4,643,319.88 
171,655.40 
4,471,664.48 
151,383.34 
133,818.55 
3,811.49 


$48,752.15 
352,137.63 
1,737.44 

402,627.22 

110,469.01 

436,965.87 


661,391,980.38 


- $595,171,900.00 
; 3,436,300.00 
—————-_ 591,735,600.00 
65,500.00 
1,125,498.50 
1,495,000.00 
7,355,859.11 
17,548.41 
3,043,130.00 
134,819.44 
581,153.65 
240,572.01 
1,991,628.86 
28,700.00 
471,457.11 
525,023.68 
41,590,960.24 
1,973,470.92 
2,008,245.41 
5,036,811.21 
253,624.54 
1,717,377.29 


$661,391,980.38 


mentier, Director of the Credit Foncier 
de France, who has until recently acted 
as expert advisor to the French Treas- 
ury, as well as M. Pouyanne, the former 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | snancial attache of the French Embassy 


announced on August 14 action taken 
by Division 4 in uncontested cases on 


| in answer to a hypothetical question hav- | 1ts finance docket as follows: 


| ing as its facts the pertinent provisions | 
| of the leases, the gross and net income | 


of the corporation in 1919, and the own- | f $4,815,000 of equi 
| ? : ‘ F quipm 
ership of its stock, that the leases had | Series K. to be issued b 


| a value not in excess of $3,750. He also | 
| testified that market conditions for leases | 


Report and order in F. D, No. 7062, au- 
thorizing the Southern Pacific Company to 
assime obligation and liability in respect 
ent-trust certificates 


America & Trust Company under an agree- 
ment dated August 1, 1928, and to be sold 


| 


in London, and the Vicomte de la Pa- 
nouse, chairman of an important French 
shipping company. The new organiza- 
tion has acquired an important interest 
in the Banque des Pays du Nord and 


y the Bank of North | thus will have a nucleus of a considerable 


business in France. 
The authorized capital of the bank will 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 15.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign curreney for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upoy merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgiurr (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) .... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands oni 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pescta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) ... 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan yen). 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Meee NOONE ce kcaacdiunas 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Urucuay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver .. 


Permit Asked for Power 
Project in Two States 


Application was made to the Federal 
Power Commission on August 15 by 
Robert H. McNeill, of Washington, D. C., 
for a preliminary permit to eonstruct a 
project on Tennessee and Black Rivers 
in Trigg, Marshall and Calleway Coun- 
ties, Kentucky, and Stewart, Henry, 
Houston, Beaten, Humphrey, Perry, 
Wayne, Decatur and Hardin Counties, 
Tennessee. 

Acording to the Commission, the proj- 
ect contemplates construction of a dam 
60 feet high at Aurora damsite, 42 miles 
above the mouth of the Tennessee River 
and 5% miles north of the south line of 
Kentucky. This project will provide, with 
Dam 43 of the Ohio River, nine feet of 
navigation from the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee River to Pickwick Landing a dis- 
tance of 206 miles, it was stated. 

The project, it was stated further, will 
provide 132,000 horsepower with Cove 
Creek Reservoir and the local reservoir 
in operation and an installed capacity 
of approximately of 200,000 kilowatt- 
amperes. 


Are you going abroad 
for the first time? 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable walue and conveni 
ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
It affords advantages equivalent 
to a personal bank account with 
a large number of banks 
throughout the world. 


if contemplate your first 
wat cea, our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
u; it fully describes an ETC 
er of Credit, how it is ob 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, i. ¥. 
District Representatives 


on property of the type covered by the|at not less than 98% per cent of par and 


panies did not advertise? A. That seems these articles except a good ad for the | sersements were much better in’1921 |accrued dividends in connection with the Philadelphia Baltimore 


Q. What is an editorial service? be £2,000,000 in ordinary shares’ of £1 


Ser eases eis 
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to be Mr. Goodirch’s attitude. 

Q. And you wrote Mr. Goodrich De- | 
cember 17, 1928? A. Yes. sir. 

Q. A letter copy of which is marked | 
$144: and you tell him that he will be in- | 
terested to know that on the 14th of De- 
cember you had a meeting in Lansing 
with Mr. Feichner, from Nashville. Who 
was Mr. Feichner? A. Mr. Feichner 
bs editor of the local paper at Nash- | 
ville. 

Q. Who was Mr. Haskins, of Howard 
City, referred to? A. The editor of the 
Howard City Record, another weekly 
paper. 

Q. And who was Mr. Keister, referred 
to? A. The editor of a paper at Ionia. | 

Q. They were all officers of the State} 
Press Association, were they not? A.| 
The Michigan Press Association, made | 
up of editors of country papers. 

Q. And you told Mr. Goodrich that 
you discussed this very matter with those | 
gentlemen, the officers of his association; | 
did you not?’ A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you discussed ways and means | 
of bringing a better advertising coopera- | 
tion to the newspapers in the Michigan! 
Press Association? A. That is right. 

Q. His situation—that is, Mr. Good- 
rich’s—-was being taken up direct with 
the utilities; and you say, “I can assure} 
you that nothing will be left undone to 
urge support of the local press,” and you 
asked him to be patient. “Letters re-/} 
garding the matter are going forward 
with this same mail. I want them to 
use advertising space whether you find 
anything of interest in my information 
dope or not.” 

The same day you wrote to Mr, Bower, 
the manager of the Greenville plant, 
this letter which is marked 3145; did you} 
not? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In which it appears that you had} 
been doing some very interesting work} 
(to use your expression) with the of- 
ficers of the Michigan Press Association. 
“Part of our examination into this situa-| 
tion,” you say, “had to do with the 
amount of advertising space used by 
local utilties for merchandising and good | 
will message.” 

I will quote again: “A memorandum 
from Mr. F. H. Goodrich, of the Green-| 
ville Independent, was to the effect that | 
his paper has tried to place this service 
with both the gas and electric companies 
in your city, but without success. With 
some first-hand information on _ the 
Greenville situation, I can understand 


| vember 


A. A service which provides material 
from which editorials may be written. 

Q. Does he also provde editorials? 

A. An editor may use the material as 
it is presented as an editorial. 


Q. Following the receipt of this letter | 


from Mr. Keister, you wrote again to 
Mr. Newton on December 31, 1925, Ex- 
hibit 3158, quoting from Mr. Keister’s 
letter? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Then you said: “I have been sup- | 
plying the service with a considerable | 


amount of material, but during the past 


|several weeks scarcely anything has ap- 
peared that is helpful to us except in|} 


the most general way. 
fore, is enlightening.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. We next see a letter dated No- 
2, 1926, marked Exhibit 3154. 
I will ask if you can identify that as a 
copy of a letter you wrote to Mr. Keis- 
ter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say there: 

“Two or three things have come along 
that you may wish to comment upon 
editorially. One is the resolution or 
stand of the Michigan State Grange on 
the subject of public ownership of elec- 
tric light and power industry.” 
‘closed a copy of the resolution ? 
dently from the context. 


This letter, there- 


A. Evi- 


Suggestion Made 
For Newspaper Column 


Q. What is the Michigan State Digest, 
Mr. Fischer? A. A weekly newspaper. 

Q. Who was Nowack? A. Mr. Nowack 
is the editor, 

Q. This letter, 3157, dated July 5, 1926, 
is a letter from Mr. Nowack to you; is 
it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In it, he states that the Digest is 
going to every newspaper in Michigan. 
What does that thing digest? A. The 
paper deals with the activities of the va- 
rious officers of the Michigan State Gov- 
ernment at Lansing. 

Q. It goes to every newspaper in 
Michigan, according to Mr. Nowack, and 
he calls attention to the fact that he 
used two of your stories on the front 
page, as you likely noticed. “The week 
before,’ he says, “I used two—one tucked 
away in the column under ‘Public Utili- 
ties.” Then he suggests that you run 
a column of information dope in the 





the position taken; yet I would like to 


paper every week under your name and 


You en- |, 


interests you represent. You are getting 
paid for sending this matter out. « Why 
not pay the publisher for printing it?” 
You wrote him under date of January 
26, 1925, by letter numbered 3167, did 
you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Pointing out in one place at: least 
jthat “The policy of the bureau was to 
urge each local company to use the paper 
| published in its operating territory for 
the advertising of whatever services it 
can render.” <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you told him: “Aside from our 
{advertising policy we aim to maintain a 
jnews bureau and to send out occasional 
articles telling what the utility com- 
| panies are doing to build up the State. 
| This phase of our work has been investi- 
gated and approved by editors and asso- 
ciations of publishers all over the United 
| States, including the Inland Daily Press 
| Association, the A. N. P. U., Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, and 
others.” Then you say to him further: 
“I am making inquiries to determine 
what would be an adequate use to make 
of your display space and you will hear 
jabout that later.” So on the 
January, 1925, you wrote to Mr. Tink- 
ham, of the Consumers Power Company 
of Jackson, Mich., this letter numbered 
3168, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And therein you told him about Mr. 
Johnson’s paper, up in Saranac, Mich.? 
A. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Q. And there you asked him this: “If 
not inconsistent with existing policy, I 
believe it would do some good if we-could 
find a way to give Mr. Johnson a small 
advertising contract of some kind pos- 
sibly for the sale of securities.” Was 
that suggestion designed to assist you in 
getting Mr. Johnson to abandon the at- 
titude he expressed in his letter of Janu- 
ary 30,1925? <A. I guess it was. 

Q. Was Mr. Tinkham the man whd was 
the director of this committee before 
you were? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Document 3171 is a letter written 








mittee December 9, 1922, is it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. It relates to the Inland Press Asso- 
ciation? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which he refers to as “The strong- 
est of the newspaper associations in this 
section?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had sent Mr, Lytle a copy of a 
letter which Mr. Tufford, of the Inland 
Press Association, had sent to one of 


-] 


y 
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26th of| 


to you by Mr. Lytle of the Illinois Com-| 


than in 1919, due to a shortage of hous- 
| ing in the later year. 


| Accepts Valuation 
| o_o 

| On Books of Petitioner 

; We are convinced that the leases were | 
;not worth $100,000 on November 29, 
1919, and the evidence does not warrant 
the acceptance of the nominal value tes- 
| tified to by petitioner’s witness. From 
all theevidence we are satisfied that the 
| book figures used by the petitioner 
| represents the fair market value of the 
| leases at the time of decedent’s death. 
| _The witness presented by the peti- 
| tioner to testify as to the value of the 
| stock itself, as distinguished from the 
| assets behind it, gave as his opinion that 
| a block of 1,000 out of 3,000 shares of 
| Weingarten Bros. Realty Company stock 
| was worth $75 or $105 a share, depend- 
| ing upon whether the Terminal Building 
; owned by Weinbros Real Estate Com- 
| pany, all the capital stock of which was 
; held by the former company, was valued 
at $1,100,000 or $1,325,000. The hypo- 
thetical question used to elicit the opin- 
ion is predicated almost entirely upon 
| the operating history of the corporation 
in 1919 and did not include other facts 
| essentially necessary as a basis to form 
|an opinion on a question of this kind. 
| It has also been observed that the wit- 
| ness only increases the value of the stock 
| $30 a share on an increase in the value of 
| the coporation’s principal asset $225,000, 
| or $75 a share, 

| The stock in both corporations was 
| closely held and none of it appears to 
; bave heen traded im: None of the cor- 
| porations ever earned a large profit on 
| their capital investment and all of them 
| operated at a loss during several of the 
five years immediately preceding 1920. 
| In 1919 the profits of Weingarten Bros. 
| Realty Company were only $5,908.27; 
| Weinbros Real Estate Company sus- 
| tained a loss of,.$12,299.21 in the opera- 
| tion of the Terminal. Building, and the 
East Eleventh Street Holding Company’s 
profits amounted to $229.09. 

After eliminating the sinking fund ac- 
count from the current liabilities of the 
Weingarten Bros. Realty Company, 
neither party having presented any evi- 
dence as to what the account repre- 
sented, and adjusting the assets of the 
Weinbros Real Estate Company to cor- 
respond with our finding of value for 
the Terminal Building, we find that the 


net worth of the former corporation on|50 


November 29, 1919, was $463,016.16, and 


each, of which £1,250,000 will be issued. 
Public subscriptions will be invited for 
only 210,000 shares at par, as applica- 
F. D. No. 4691, authorizing the Cowlitz, |tions for over 1,000,000 shares are al- 
Chehalis & Cascade Ry. to issue $60,000 of | ready in, 

general and refunding 6 per cent gold | 


bonds, to be sold at par and accrued inter- 


procurement of certain equipment, ap- 
proved. 


Second supplemental report and order in 


est and the proceeds used to retire certain 
promissory notes and to pay for rail and 
equipment, avproved, 

Report and certificate in F. D. No, 6970 
(a) authorizing the construction and opera- 
tion by the Southern Pacific R. R. Co. and 
the Southern Pacific Company, lessee, of 
a line of railroad, and (b) permitting the 
abandonment by the Southern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and the Southern Paciiic Company, 
lessee, of a err ferry between Port Costa 
and Ber.icia, all in Contra Costa and S-.lano 
Counties, Calif., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 6973, 
permitting the Pennsylvania, Ohio & De- 
troit, R. R. Co. to abandon, and the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co., lessee, to abandon 
operation of a line of railroad in Tuscara- 
was County, Ohio, approved. 


Radiograms “Via RCA” are the choice 
of leading banks, exporters and im- 
porters. They must have a reliable 
message service to overseas points and 
Radiograms, fast and accurate, afford 
them the unique advantage of direct 


\French and English Form 
New Banking Organization 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|carry on a general banking business in 
all its branches and in particular will 
function in the development of active 
commercial banking operations between 
Great Britain and France. 

The representative character of the 
board of the new bank on _ its Brit- 
ish side is revealed by the list of 
names on its directorate. The presi- 
dent of the bank is the Earl of Derby, 
the vice president, Mr. Charles Laurent, 
a director of the Suez Canal Company, 
and the chairman of the board is Mr. F. 
A, Szarvasy, chairman and managing 
director of the British Foreign and Co- 
lonial Corporation. Other well-known 
British bankers on the board include Mr, 
Olaf Hambro, Sir David Yule and Mr, 
Holland Martin. 

The French members include M. Par- 


go direct to: 
BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 

NORWAY, 
POLAND, 
SWEDEN, 
TURKEY, 
LIBERIA, 


The Near 
RCA or 
office; 


that the 1,000 shares of stock held by 
the decedent had a value of $154,338.72 
on the date of his death. We are con- 
vinced that the evidence supports the 
value of $18,300 found by the petitioner 
for the 6,100 shares of stock the decedent 
held in the East Eleventh Street Holding 
Company at the time of his death. 
Judgment will be entered under Rule 


August 15, 1928, 
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Big Business Chooses 


RADIOGRAMS 


for their directness—and MORE 


communication to twenty-three coun- 
tries—and the most direct service 
available to practically every point on 
earth. World-wide communication! 
Yet Radiograms cost no more than 
other fast message services. 


Use the speed and accuracy of Radiograms in your business, 
Mark Your Messages 
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Patents 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


THURSDAY, 


Stainless Steel 


Patent May Contain Disclaimer to Limit 
Percentage of Specific Metal in Alloy 


Variations Change 
Qualities of Product 


Claims for Material for Engine 
Valves Held to Be 
Valid. 


Lup.Lum Stee, Company V. TERRY. Dis- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE NORTHERN Dis- 
trict OF NEW YORK. 

Patents 1322511, 1456088, and 1535782, 
for alloy steel for valves of internal 
combustion engines, were held to be | 
valid. 

From the evidence it was found that | 
patentee was the first to discover that | 
the addition of a certain percentage of | 
silicon to an alloy of chromium, carbon, | 
and iron resulted in a product that did 
not rust or scale, and had ready forge- 
ability, workability, and durability at 
high temperatures. This product, it was | 
found, superseded the high tungsten and 
the “stainless steel” alloy for valves | 
previously used, and filled a long-felt | 
want in the industry. 

Prior to the advent of patentee into | 


taken together and the principal portion 
of the remainder iron. 

5. (As restricted by disclaimer). An 
alloy steel of high surface stability, con- 
taining chromium over 10 per cent, and 
under 20 per cent, carbon over .05 per 
cent and more than twice as much sili- 
con as carbon and the principal portion 
of the remainder iron, 

Of the second patent: 

3. An alloy steel of substantially high 
surface stability, when cooled down from 

high temperature, containing silicon 
over about .5 per cent and under about 7 
per cent, chromium over about 3 per cent 
and under about 10 per cent, silicon and 
chromium taken together over about 5 
per cent and under about 13 per cent, 
carbon over about .05 per cent, and under 
one-tenth the chromium and_ silicon 
taken together, and also one-half the 
silicon, and the principal part of the re- 
mainder iron. 

4. An alloy steel of high surface sta- 


| bility when cooled down from a high 


temperature containing silicon about 3.7 
per cent, chromium about 8.9 per cent, 
carbon about .46 per cent, and the princi- 
pal part of the remainder iron. 

Of the third patent: 

5. Valves for internal combustion en- 


the field it was generally believed that|gines made from alloy steel containing | 
silicon in the alloy made it brittle, and| silicon about 3.7 per cent, chromium 
defendant had been rejecting valves con- | about 9.9 per cent, carbon about .46 per | 
taining a large percentage of silicon, and | cent and the principal part of the re- 
had been dealing in high tungsten vaives, | mainder iron. ; 
but was compelled by public demand to! 9, As a new article of manufacture, a 
use silcrome valves, the court stated. 
The prior art showed alloys which in-|tegral therewith made from ferrous 
cluded a percentage of silicon coming} alloy containing upon analysis silicon be- | 
within the definition of the patents, but!tween 1 per cent and 4 per cent, chro- | 
these alloys were employed as resistance | mium between 3 per cent and 10 per cent, 
elements and the owners did not appre-| chromium and silicon taken to other be- 


| valve comprising a head and a stem in- | 


> anasedheninionemtansonat 
Defendant’s Device 
Is Found to Infringe 


Proportions of Chromium and 
Silicon Are Declared to 
Be Similar. 


chromium ranging from 9.10 per cent to 
10.10 per cent; two of the valves having 
over 10 per cent chromium. The carbon 
content ranged from .37 per cent to .46 
} per cent. 

In order to determine whether or not 
Armstrong invented something in the 
art of making ferrous-chromium alloy 
steels with a substantial silicon content 


}and may rightfully claim validity for his | 


| patents, it is desirable to,trace briefly 
| his work and the state of the art as 
| disclosed in the records of this case. 

| What is claimed for Armstrong is that 
he discovered new and important prop- 
|} erties which the product had when sili- 
con was used in certain propertions with 
chromium in an alloy steel, the principal 
other elements of which were iron and 
}earbon. Chromium had for some time 
been used in alloy steel making. What | 
place silicon had in the art was an un-) 
welcome and a supposedly unavoidable | 
one. Silicon, when in more than the 


sirable and less available for most pur- | 

poses, including valve manufacture. 

Armstrong’s Experiments 

And Researches Reviewed 
Armstrong’s experiments and_ re- 


en engine. In the earlier. automobiles 
these engines were ‘cfude, and perhaps 
the exhaust valve and material from 
which it was made were not of so much 
importance. But with the improvement 
of the automobiles and their engines, 
giving higher speed,and, greater effi- 
ciency, the necessity “for better valves 
and valve materials became urgent. It 
was about 1912 before an alloy steel was 
used for valves. 

From 1912 to Armstrong, manufac. 
turers of internal combustion engines 
jhad to content themselves with valves 
jmade from various alloys, none of which 
; equaled Armstrong’s alloy in serviceabil- 
ity, endurance or performance. Metal- 
lurgists and steel experts connected with 
this industry experimented with the 
|new and different combinations, and the 
|use to which a valve was to be put 
| largely determined the material of its 
;construction. For example valves were 
|made of cast iron, nickel steel, tungston | 
high speed steel, and the stainless steel | 
jdisclosed in the Brearley Patent No.! 
| 1197256, the last two being alloys most | 
|generally used prior to the invention of 
silerome, 


'Valves Were Made 
Of Various Alloys 


In 1913, George Rich, the defendant’s 
president and managing head obtained a | 
;patent for high tungsten steel valves | 
{and began making valves of such steel. | 
| He found the makers of engines using | 
;cast iron heads and steel stems. The 


| distortion. 
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Alloys 


forging of the steel. 5. The capacity of 
being heat treated easily, regularly and! 
reliably. 6. The least possible tendency | 
to scale and if scaling does occur the 
scale should be as adherent as possible. | 

7. The ability to retain its original! 
physical properties after frequent heat- | 
ings to high temperatures followed by | 
cooling to normal temperatures also} 
after being heated to an elevated tem- 
perature for a considerable length of 
time. 8. No liability to harden when 
cooled in air from the temperature which | 
it will attain wKen used normally as a} 
valve in an engine. 9. The capacity of | 
being heat treated after forging so that; 
it is free from strains liable to produce | 
10. Sufficient hardness to} 
withstand extensive wear in the stem.| 
11. The capacity of being hardened at} 
the foot of the stem with considerable | 
ease, if necessary. 12. The capacity of | 


| being machined easily and satisfactorily | 


by ordinary methods. 

Of course, no one steel then known} 
possessed all these properties, but in| 
1919, according to Aitchison, the follow- | 
ing five types of steel were in use as! 
possessing some of these qualities in 
varying degrees. 1. High tungsten rang- | 
ing from 10 per cent to 18 per cent | 
tungsten and from two per cent to seven| 
per cent carbon. 2. High Chromium 
steels ranging from seven per cent to 
14 per cent chromium, from .25 per cent | 
to 1 per cent carbon and varying pro-!| 
portions of silicon, nickel and cobalt. 3. 
Twenty-five per cent nickel steel. 4.| 





high tungsten alloy steel valve becante 


Steels with from three per cent to five! 
per cent nickel together with chromium | 


very popular in the valve business and from 0 per cent to 1.5 per cent and 
has never been entirely replaced. }carbon from .15 per cent to .65 per cent. 

Besides the high tungsten steel, which | 5. Ordinary carbon steels. j 
was apparently expensive and heavy,; In this list the high tungsten and high | 


j least possible quantity was supposed to | about 1917, the so-called stainless steel |chromium were accepted as the best. | 
{to make an alloy steel brittle, less de-|came into use for valves. 


: | Aitchison recommended high tungsten | 

This largely displaced the high tung-! alloy for temperatures over 760 degrees 
stan steel. Stainless steel was a steel |Centigrade (over 1,400 degree Fahren-| 
alloy composed of 11.5 per cent to 14;heit) and for lower temperatures high | 
per cent chromium, iron, a small quantity | chromium alloy steel. It is noteworthy | 
of carbon, and about .30 per cent silicon.| that as to both these alloys he stated 
Stainless steel lasted as a valve steel|that a variation of as little as two per | 


* 
— 
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Valves 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ARSHALLING ASSETS. AND SECURITIES: Nature and Scope of 

Remedy: Nature of Liens or Claims.—Where, in a foreclosure suit, 
there is but one lien or nfortgage, admitted to be valid in pleadings, and 
where none of claimants thereunder nor any other interested party is con- 
testing claim of any one else, held: Court does not have power, of its own 
accord, to marshal liens on mortgaged property, and to determine rights 
of lien claimants among themselves.—Leach & Co., Inc., v. Grant, Receiver. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit.) —Yeariy Index Page 1514, 
Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


ROHIBITION: Forfeiture: Validity: Stock of Goods for Use in Manu- 
facturing Intoxicating Liquor.—Where prohibition officers, upon enter- 
ing store, were told that all articles of stock of goods therein were for use 
in manufacture of liquor; and later, in execution of search warrant, garage 
back of store was searched and whiskey found therin seized; and store 
was searched, a key to container in which whiskey in garage was kept being 
found in desk, and stock of goods was seized, held: Government granted 
decree of forfeiture of stock of goods—United States v. One Lot of In- 
toxicating Liquor, etc. (District Court for the Southern District of Texas.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1514, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 
ECEIVERS: Actions: Rights of Action by Receivers: Foreclosure 
Suit: Actions not in Furtherance of Foreclosure: Authority of Court 
to Grant Leave to Sue.—Where receiver for company was appointed in 
proceeding to foreclose mortgage, sell the property and apply proceeds to 
mortgage debt, the mortgage not covering all assets of company; and court 
later directed such receiver to bring suit to recover mortgage bonds ex- 
changed for stock of company, or their proceeds, it not being claimed that 
bonds were invalid or did not constitute liens on mortgage property, or 
that transfér was invalid or fraudulent, held:. Court was without authority 
to direct receiver to take charge of all property of company, and to receive 
its rents, earnings, issues, profits and income therefrom, and was also without 
authority to authorize receiver to bring suit in question, since a court cannot 
confer on a receiver appointed in a foreclosure proceeding the power to 
do something not in aid of the purpose of the proceeding.—Leach & Co., 
Inc. v. Grant, Receiver. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1514, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


ECEIVERS: Actions: Rights of Action by Receivers: Authority of 
Court to Grant Leave to Sue: Limitations Upon Authority—Where 
receiver has been appointed by court; and there is no object or purpose 


| until it was largely displaced by siler * . $ a 
a get - oe . ae =e 5 s eo eee | as gely displaced by silcrome,|cent carbon had as much, if not more, ; 
| tween 5 per cent and 13 per cent, carbon |searches into the properties, qualities |commencing about 1925. | 


ciate the value of silicon for alloys for j cel s os aos 
; between .30 per cent and a maximum of|!and proportions of metals in alloys be- | jeffect upon tensile strength as a varia 


, in suit brought for appointment of receiver which can be served by bring- 
valve purposes, it was stated. . 


Patentee’s Disclaimer 
Held to Be Proper | 


Defendant’s contention that patentee’s 
disclaimer limiting patent No. 1822511 
to a chromium content of 20 per cent 
was arbitrary and unfair, was not up- 
held as it was shown by tests of alloys 
containing various percentages of chro- 
mium both above and below 20 per cent 
that the properties varied and that there; 
was basis for drawing such a line. 

The defense of invalidity on the 
ground that the first patent disclosed | 
what was claimed in the second and third 
patents but that the two later patent 
applications were not filed until after the 
issue of the first and were therefore void, 
was not sustained. Reference was made 
to the fact that the prosecution of the 
first case was very rapid, requiring only 
above six months, that the application 
for the second case was filed 18 days 
after the issue of the first, and that the 
first case contained, in the file wrapper, | 
a reservation stating intent to claim the 
divisible subject matter. 

Claim 1, Patent 1322511; claim 3, Pat-| 
ent 1456088, and claims 6, 9, and 11, 
Patent 1533782, covering an alloy includ- 
ing about 3 per cent to 7 per cent silicon | 
and about 3 per cent to 10 per cent} 


mium contents and the principal part of 
the remainder iron. 


11. As a new article of manufacture, 
an internal combustion engine valve, 
comprising a head and stem integral 
therewith, made from ferrous alloy con- 
taining upon analysis silicon between 


'.75 per cent and 3.7 per cent, chromium 


between 5 per cent and 10 per cent, car- 
bon between .30 per cent and the maxi- 
mum on one-tenth the sum of the silicon 
and chromium contents and the prin- 
cipal part of the remainder iron. 


As granted, claim 1 of the first patent 


was broad and covered a chromium con- | 
tent of from 3 pér cent to 50 per cent. | 
This chromium content was subsequently ; 
narrowed to a range of from 3 per cent! 


20 y cen y isclai r = | : ne ; ; 
be 20 per cont by & disclaimer filed dur | trode had introduced silicon into his melts | 


ing the pendency of this action. Claim 
5 was also affected by the disclaimer 
which limited the chromium to 20 per 
cent. The defendant challenges the in- 


{one-tenth the sum of silicon and chro-| gan while he was engaged in quasi-arc | oy 
Meet- 


welding as early as 1914-1915. 
ing difficulties due to rusting and scaling 
{away under heat of the welds made by 


him, he begun to experiment to produce | 


weld products which were non-corrosive 
and non-sealing. Certain patents cover- 
ing composite electrodes resulting from 


;his researches were applied for by him} 
in 1915, granted in 1917 and assigned | 
to his then employers and known as Nos. | 


1241899 and No. 1241900. 


Continuing his experiments he made! 


|a copper crucible and melted materials 
in it by means of theelectric arc. 
Chromium was used by him from the 
time of his early experiments. But his 
, use of silicon came from his discovery 


slica of the asbestos envelope of his elec- 


;and he observed the effect of silicon on 
the melts. 


| He subjects these melts to tests for 


that the reduction of silicon from the! 


Neither of these former alloy steels 
any other on the market used for 
valves, had any considerable quantity of | 
silicon in it unless by accident. So far| 
|asS valve uses were concerned, Rich, the | 
|defendant’s president, usually rejected | 
steel with more than a fraction of one! 
per cent of silicon in it, sharing in the | 
belief that a larger quantity of silicon! 
tended to make the valves brittle and un- | 
suitable for use. | 
_ It is well known that internal combus- | 
tion engines were called upon for a/| 
strenuous use during the World War for } 
| airplaines, automobiles, trucks, tanks and | 
other uses and every effort was made on| 
| both sides to get the best and most ef- | 
| ficient engines of war. 

Had any improvement in valve making 
or valve materials suggested itself or 
| been discovered, it would have been found | 
and used, at least in our efforts during | 
the World War, to make the Liberty 
Motor the best in the world. But the 
;same old materials were used as before 





tent, good faith and effect of this dis-| acid effect, corrosion by rusting and to}except that stainless steel began to be 


claimer, as appears more fully later 
herein. 


Defense of Suit Taken 
Over by Valve Company 


|sealing under heat. Recent analyses of 
samples of the melts those days indicate 
that what he made was substantially a 
stable surface silicon-chromium alloy 
steel within the range of his first patent. 
American entry into the world war of 


{used in 1917. 


' 
| Silicon Lacking 
In Former Alloys 
In November 1919, Leslie Aitchison, 


The alleged infringement is the sale! necessity restricted Armstrong’s experi- | Metallurgist of the. British Air Board, 


chromium, were held to be infringed by by the defendant Terry of certain auto-! ments. 


defendant’s steel alloy including about mobile exhaust valves made of an alloy | 


2.63 per cent to 3.66 per cent silicon and 
8.60 per cent to 10.03 per cent) 
chromium. It was stated that the real! 


the valve material had by reason of the} 


component elements, and that the per-' by the Rich Steel Products Company of |! 


centages of the component elements were | 
only a method of producing the proper- 
ties. 

‘Claims 4 and 5 of Patent 1322511, cov- 
ering an alloy having a chromium con- 
tent of over 10 per cent, was held not 
to be infringed by defendant’s alloy in 
which the chromium content was under | 
10 per cent. } 

Claim 4 of Patent 1456088 was spe- | 
cific to an alloy having 3.7 per cent 
silicon and 8.9 per cent chromium and} 
was held not to be infringed. 


steel claimed by plaintiff to be almost 
identical with that covered by certain 
claims of plaintiff’s second and third 
patent. The valves were sold to Terry 
Battle Creek, Michigan, which is under- 
taking the defense of this suit and which 
will hereafter be called the defendant. 
The steel from which the valves wer 
made was sold to the Rich Steel Prod- 
ucts Company by the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, 

The defenses are: 

1. Lack of invention. 

2. Anticipation in the prior art. 

8. Prior public use. 

4. Invalidity of the second and third 
patents because applied for 18 days 


Steel makers at this time were so en- 
jgrossed in the production of weapons 
j;and ammunition for the more certain 


; ae |destruction of their c ry’s ies 
basis of discovery was the properties| patents, and to be within the first | gn country’s enemies to | 


d time to discuss the merits of com- 
positions of an alloy of steel, alleged to 
have been produced by a characteris- 
; tically impoverished inventor, who, con- 
|fident of the ultimate value of his dis- 
covery, consistently refused to disclose 
{its exact nature and formulas. Thus he 
| was forced to defer any serious attempt 
|at the exploration of his product until 
the close of the war. But this period 
was not entirely without fruit for Arm- 
strong had the opportunity of making 
and forming connections which later 
| proved useful to him in his experiments 
and researches and in obtaining his 


|published an extensive article in the 
|“‘Automobile Engineer” on “Value Fail- 
jures and Valve Steels.’ Defendant| 
| Strenuously objected to the receipt of this 
article in évidence in this case, but it 
seems competent as illuminating the 
| State of the art at that time, even though 
| the author could not be subjected to 
| cross-examination. 

The Aitchison article came out in No- | 
| vember 1919, just at the time of the issue 
of Armstrong’s first patent and one | 
month before the filing of the divided! 
| application for the second and third pat- | 
ents. This article treats of the valve art | 
;from the metallurgical side rather than 
from the mechanical, consequently its | 
| authoritative statements are helpful par-! 
| ticularly in considering the valve patent | 
;in this case. 

There seems to be little doubt or dis- 


;and brittleness is to be avoided in valve | 


tion of five per cent tungsten, or seven} 
per cent chromium. Thus at the time of | 
Aitchison’s writing the important ele-| 
ment of the composition of high) 
chromium and tungsten steels was) 
thought to be in the carbon content. | 

There follow a list of chromium alloy | 
steels given by Aitchison containing | 
silicon used for valves or tested for | 
valve purposes in 1919. | 


Table Shows Chemical 
Compositions of Steels 


Chemical compositions of steel used: 
Steel Carbon Silicon Nickel Chromium 
1 0.37 0.25 12.37 
1.34 0.15 10.42 
1.12 11.35 
0.98 13.1 
1.08 13.1 
1.18 13.1 
1.42 13.1 
0.36 11.2 
0.34 6.3 
0.55 Ti 
0.56 ‘ ry 6.6 
1.09 i 4 “ 
1.08 R; \ 
1.11 

Cobalt 3.90. 

But it will be noted that in none of 
these does the silicon content exceed .85 
per cent and all but that designated as | 
C-2 contain nickel in generally higher | 
proportion than silicon. So it does not | 
appear that before the introduction of | 
silcrome that anyone knew other 
than in a small way, the effect of silicon | 
on high chromium steels and that knowl- | 
edge of such effect was the “philosephers | 
stone” of the valve art. | 

In the light of the knowledge of that | 
time, for his ideal high chromium valve 


| steel formula, Aitchison gives the fol-! 


lowing: Carbon .65 per cent, silicon .60! 
per cent, manganese .50 per cent and 
chromium 10 per cent, but he nowhere | 
states the value or function or even .60 per | 
cent silicon,so we can almost guess that 
this figure represented a good average 
minimum, because prior to the introduc- 
tion os silchrome, silicon was known only 
to add brittleness to chromium alloys | 


i 
} 


ing of another suit by receiver, held: Court is without authority to direct 
receiver to bring such suit, the powers of a receiver being limited by the 
purpose of suit in which he was appointed.—Leach & Co., Inc. v. Grant, 
Receiver. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit—yYearly Index 
‘Page 1514, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


Patents 


ATENTS: New Matter: Inherent Uses: Forging Machine——Where the 
original description did not set forth a mode of operation of the device 
but the new use Was later set forth by améndment, and such was inherent in 
the device originally disclosed, held: The claims were allowable; and ap- 
pellant was entitled to all the uses of his device even thought they were 
not originaly contemplated. Claims 5-12, Patent 1679126.—Ex parte 
O’Rourke. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 
1514, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Patentability: Matter of Degree: Forging Machines.— 
Where appellant’s forging machine for opening the bores in hollow 
drill steels by a punch pin operated by a pneumatic hammer differed from 
prior patents only in the length of the pin used, held: It would be obvious 
to make the punch long enough to clear out the obstruction. Claims 1-4, 
Patent 1679126.—Ex parte O’Rourke. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1514, Col. 1 (Volume III.) . 


ATENTS: Disclaimer: Silerome Steel Valves.—Where first patent dis- 
closed what was claimed in second and third patents, but the two later 
patent applications were not filed until after the issue of the first patent: 
and the file wrapper in the first case contained a reservation stating the 
intent to claim the divisible subject matters; and the prosecution of the 
first case was unusually rapid, requiring only six months, held: The later 
patents were not invalid because of implied disclaimer of subject matter 
disclosed but not claimed in the first case before it issued.—Ludlum Steel 
Company v. Terry. (District Court for the Northern District of New 
York, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1518, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Disclaimer: Effect of: Silerome Steel Valves.—Disclaimer 
limiting chromium content of the alloy to 20 per cent, where tests 
showed that the properties of an alloy having less than 20 per cent were 
different than those of alloy having percentage of more than_20 per cent, 
held: Proper.—Ludlum Steel Company v. Terry. (District Court for the 
Northern Distriet of New York, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1518, Col. 1 
(Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Validity: Silerome Steel for Valves.—Where it had been 
generally believed that silicon made alloys brittle; and patentee was 
the first to discover that a proper proportion of silicon in an alloy of 
chromium, carbon and iron resulted in a product that did not rust or scale, 
and had properties superior to the prior used tungsten and “Stainless Steel 
alloys; and this new product was found to fill a long felt want, held: The 
product was patentable. Patents 1322511; 1456088 and 1533782.—Ludlum 
Steel Company v. Terry. (District Court for the Northern District of New 
York, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1518, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


/ 


patents, 


Plaintiff’s Alloy 
'Had New Properties 


Immediately after the armistice, Arm- 
strong, who had been in plaintiff’s em- 
ploye since about the middle of 1917, 


pute about the fact that most valve | steels, { a 


ae at er Ea te There seems little doubt that down to | its new, unexpected and highly desirable 
what temperature is normal generall ; Armstrong the art of alloy steel manu- | properties, is sustained by authority: 
|speaking, for a motor exhaust velelaee ene —s — — ry | O’Rourke Eng. Co. v. McMullin, 160 
| when the motor is fumming. At the trial | el geal with the — Be 7. Fed. 933. . 
Jardine testified that 1,500 degrees Fahr-| sire, ia pe eeeoe: €-| Bible Process Co. v. 
ees 600 , r — aoe a see properties of Armstrong’s silcrome U. S. 45 
|went to work again on his silic IU eee Ce are Meee | BUOY. | ’Richm rew Anchor Co. v. U. S. 
| chromiuin: allove: Ofe put an assistant |20¢ unusual; Rich that 1,000 degrees| Despite the fact that silerome tmettatt eae 
at work at Columbia University and he | 2>venheit. was a fair average, while| to fill a long felt want much difficulty was natron 
| himself “eelead ks an cuca at the | Aitchison in his article writes that a/| met in overcoming the deep seated preju- 
plaintiff’s plant, About 2,500 melts were | e™mPerature of from 1700 centigrade dice against any steel with more than a 
| made te test hin properties of the sili. | (about _ 1,290 degrees Fahrenheit) to) minimum of silicon content. At first the 
con chromium alloy to which his atten. | 220ut 760 degrees centigrade (about | progress was slow but once the value of 
\ tiem ‘ere Gaby’ Geuted and te deter- | 17400 coe Fahrenheit) is usual in the materi: — known, \ sales in-| stee]” under the first and second patents, 1 condi ‘ ef 
imine the proportions of the elements | “Thus gage ; ; ee an and especially after the | unless defendant shall prevail as to his oun xg ae be = on 
| entering into the alloy. In May, 1919, he | ” an ae. —_? range of from around | sal gg oe t : age ae 4 | santas defense as to the second and _ t will be ve t = he was 
filed the application for his first patent | 3 : ahrenheit to upwards of 1,500) ; s before ning p ainti imitec its third patents, which is later determined ; e —e in 1 . tt e -_ ve made 
| which was granted November 25 of the eee = ee Boos A bo nda he aie igus une, | a. =a aren ge py pe eget ‘eae pe ye yao peer td ak 
Ae 4 zi : valve § s ¥ eno | S, r - is *j value 0 e alloy o s ’ 
the first, second and third patents. The| alloy steels of somewhat different pro- Ser ee 18 ore ee the application to retain its “cool” qualities at an aver. | bile manufacturers, presumably those | aoe ene Sadia of the aed and|he seemingly dominated the valve 
first patent is for a stable surface alloy portions in their composition under the third e Ps pa oe filed. The | age temperature of about 1,400 degrees | Who make their own valves. «The record | third patent for exhaust valve used, even | market. After stainless steel began to 
steel, the essential components of which) first and second patents, these other | cati patent was a division of the appli- | Fahrenheit. Overheating apparently shows that since the silcrome steel came | assuming that the second patent is in- | be used for valves he- could still com- 
are silicon, chromium, carbon and iron.| alloy steels were oan a aie ae | cation for the second patent. {comes from a variety of causes, some! 0M the market its sales to these concerns | yalid as claimed by the defendant be-| pete with the latter despite the higher 
: 7 ‘ some a. ouney increased and is as follows: | cause it merely covers things disclosed | cost of tungsten steel and he continued 


This patent was applied for May 24th,/ poses and are not clai : int 
1919 and the patent was issued Novem-| infringed by the Fhe wo gg Reve: Bede 10,000 pounds | and not claimed in the first patent? ito make some valves of the latter 
s . 78,000 pounds! pid not the developing of this formula , material. 


ber 25th, 1919. The second patent, ap- | 
plication for which was filed December; Other Alloy Steels Not i 514,000 pounds | from the old (because on his first broad | To be continued in the issue of 
12, 1919 and the patent issued May 22,! Held toB I . d formula or range and necessary heat|is not properly designed for its work and| 996,000 pounds | natent) material for a new use constitute August 17. 
1923, is for a heat treated, stable sur-} 447@ o be nfringe treatment and, as between the second | other similar defects. In the second class | - 1,312,000 pounds | invention? The tests in such cases seem | 
face alloy steel of the same constituents! Silcrome falls within all three patents | and third, one of use for a specific pur-| are included these causes which spring | 745 3,874,000 pounds! to be—has the old material as applied ||| 
as in the first patent, but in more spe- if they are valid and follows more par- | Pose, viz., for an exhaust valve for in-|from overheating owing to improper| 1926.............+..+ 4,446,000 pounds lto the new use produced such results as | 
cific proportions and of a more limited | ticularly the specific formula set forth | ternal combustion engines. | seating and other defects which interfere! , [he defendant Rich Steel Products are amazing, startling and unforeseen— 
range. The application for the second|in Claim 4 of the second patent and! The patentee concedes in the specifi- | With proper heat conductionsand cooling | Comgrone $ hwnd - eae or has the old material as applied to new 
patent was divided and a new application | Claim 6 of the valve or third patent. | cations of the first patent that the pres-|generally. But in neither of these are| s ‘ble St Fanta —_ 1996. . 4 use accomplished a result which has 
filed February 2, 1923, and the third | The formula as given in these two claims |ence of chromium in a ferrous-chromium | We greatly interested for present pur- | its m e f: a : ao ars o ’ ees hitherto not been attained? The second 
patent granted thereon April 14, 1925.) is “silicon about 3.7 per cent, chromium | alloy has some effect in making the prod- | POSeS. The main concern is with the fro - a ieee See ‘a cs ntl a d test, seems to St the, facts under’ this 
This third patent is for exhaust valves! about 8.9 per cent, carbon about .46 per uct more stable or resistant to deterio- | metallurgical cause of valve failures. ae ram x oe eee ar pipe valve patent. pe | 
for internal combustion engines, made of| cent and the principal part of the re-|Yation, such as surface corrosion, but the | 7 hnical ss ° tiff + ls of the landin nena It_has_been shown that prior to the 
the same composition stee] and in ac-| mainder iron.” Defendant’s steel,from | patentee states that such material has | echnical Skill Required manufacturers now use the iced ant oe eet ee eS 
seesenee —. o aennes - Bs bee | ape et question were made patent senate drawbacks or defects such | In Selecting Valve Steel or its equivalent for valves, though some 
proportions o e component elements.| 1s called C. S.. 93. It is made by the as blemishes, cracks and fissures, scaling A good example of this class is where 

e steel chosen for the valve purpose | 


Niele F. Towner, Albany, N. Y., solici-| after the issue of the first patent and 
tor for plaintiff; Richard Eyre, and Her-| covering subject matter disclosed in but 
bert H. Dyke, both of New York City,!not claimed by the first patent. 
counsel for plaintiff. C. Bertrand Race,|_ 5. Non-infringement except as to the 
Albany, N. Y., solicitor for defendant; | following claims, if found valid; claim 1 
Marshall A. Christy, Pittsburgh, Pa., and| of the first patent, claim 3 of the second 
George F. Manierre, Los Angeles, Calif.,| patent and claims 9 and 11 of the third 
counsel for defendant. | patent. ; 

The opinion of the court, delivered by| The particular alloy steel made by 
Judge Cooper, follows in full text: | plaintiff under the Armstrong patents 

which defendant is alleged to have 


Infringement of Three duplicated and thereby infringed the 
| plaintiff’s patents is called by the plain- 


Patents Is Alleged — 2 
‘ By 8 « js, | tiff “silerome No. 1” and will be referred 
This suit is brought by the plaintiff}to hereinafter as “silcrome.” Silerome 
Company for the infringement of three|jis ysed chiefly for the manufacture of 
ggg Pagal hry Plaintiff's | exhaust valves for internal combustion 
a Ee Bate ‘ed | engines. 
1322511, 1456088 and 1533782 respec-| While plaintiff also manufactures and 
tively and will be referred to herein as! sells to various other licensees other 


invention of Armstrong’s valve steel, no 
alloy had been developed which pos- 
sessed among other properties its dura- 
bility at high temperature and its re- 
sistance to scaling and warping at high 
temepratures, These results were valu- 
, ; able and useful and had been and were 
| Armstrong is therefore entitled to the | lias sought fer expert ‘steel aunker 
| first and second patents oo and metallurgists. But the introduction. 


i chromium alloys claimed in the patents | an 3 
|as limited by the disclaimer and in par- | 0f the valve patent formula marked the 
h end of this quest. 


| ti 7 he alloy known as “silcrome 
ae eae et ; The acts and conduct of defendant’s 


Minnesota, 261 





All three of these patents cover a; mechanical, some functional and 
stable surface alloy steel as first de-| metallurgical. | 
scribed, the differences as between the| In the first class of causes it appears | 


|first and second being chiefly one of!that the valve or the valve mechanism | 5959 aa: 


1924 


Patent Lawyer Wanted 


State qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. Must be a member of the Bar. 
Good opportunity for right party. Ad- 


dress Box P, The United States Daily. | 
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Subscription Enrollment C n 

patent. This third patent will also be| formula submitted by the defendant. The | havi b t ae as ee ek a ee P S ite at 

3 s thir tw | for submitted by the defendant. The | having a very low carbon content. Se ; jabue, the toughest and the most eens ie teencennecmentemnee 
referred to herein as the valve patent.|formula is as follows, as given by the| The plaintiff’s alloy consisting of gub- has not been properly heat treated and} all “ ae - hax out fas 


2 } “ -,| erally useful material which has yet been 
The following claims of these three | Steel Company’s superintendent: “Sili-| stantial quantities of silicon added ‘tempered, so that when hot the valve; 


men - ieee . | of the cheaper cars do not use it. 
These formulae are also within the first | Crucible Steel Company according to a) badly when heated and the necessity of th e 


to} cracks or 


warps. Another example is | devised for exhaust valves and other pur- 
patents are alleged to be infringed: |poses where such properties are re- 


{quired. And to Armstrong belongs the 
credit for being the first to realize and to 
make use of the formerly despised silicon 
in the production of an alloy which has 
such valuable properties. This makes 
invention. 

Besides the known, Armstrong discov- 
ered many theretofore unknown proper- 
ties of such an alloy. What knowledge 
the art had of the greater resistivity to 
an electric current was of an alloy of a 
higher chromium content than in any of 
the Arm:trong paten*: as limited and 
no such alloys were made or used in a 
commercial way. The previous knowl- 
edge was substantially an accidenta’ dis- 
covery of a single property in a propor- 
tion different and outside of Armstrong’s 
patent. 

That there was patentable novelty in 
vlaintiff’s discovery of his alloy contain- 
ing substantial quantities of silicon 


Of the first patent: 

1. (as restricted by disclaimer) A} 
alloy steel of high surface stability con- | 
taining chromium 3 per cent to 20 per 
cent, carbon .05 per cent to 3.5 per 
cent, but not more than one-tenth of 
chromium and silicon taken together up 
to about 13 per cent thereof and not 
more than one sixth thereof above about ! 
13 per cent, silicon under 3 per cent and, 
over .5 per cent and also over twice the 
carbon, silicon and chromium together 
5 per cent to 33 per cent and the princi- 
pal portion of the remainder iron, 

4. An alloy steel of high surface sta- 
bility containing chromium 10 per cent} 
to 20 per cent, silicon .5 per cent to 8] 
per cent, chromium and silicon together | 
13 per cent to 28 per cent, carbon over 
.05 per cent under 3.5 per cent and also 
under gne-sixth of chromium and silicon 
Se ' 


| 
| 


|con 2.75 per cent to 3.50 per cent, chro- 


chromium, carbon and iron and propor- 
mium, 8.75 per cent to 9.75 per cent, |tioned as plaintiff’s patents outline, has 
carbon .38 per cent to .45 per cent, man-| Properties most of which are new and 
ganese .40 per cent to .60 per cent, phos- | hitherto unknown, viz., resistance to rust, 
horus and sulphur under .022 per cent.| sealing or corrosion, ready foregability 
Of course, the principal part of the re-|and workability, freedom from cracks, 
mainder is iron. fissures or blemishes, high critical points, 

The analysis of 517 different ship- | capability of being heat treated to any 
ments of this C. S. 93 steel made by the |degree of hardness, durability at high 
Crucible Steel Company to the defendant | temperatures and ability to use a greater 
during 1926 and 1927 shows a range of | Percentage of carbon. No alloy pre« 
silicon from 2.63 per cent to 3.66 per cent | Viously known had all these properties 


;and of chromium from 8.60 per cent to {or many of them. 


10.03 per cent. Only three of these were}. Armstrong’s claim to invention can 
over 10 per cent chromium. The carbon | best be envisioned if the practice and 
content is practically identical with that | Knowledge of the art, before the discov- 
of silerome. It does not appear that the|ery of silerome in making exhaust 
traces of manganese, phosphorus and | Valves for internal combustion engines 
sulphur have any bearing on the ques-|is considered: .The internal combustion 
tions at issue. Analysis of 11 out of 12|engine is occasionally an engine for au- 
valves purchased by plaintiff from Terry |tomobiles, aeroplanes and other gaso- 
showed a silicon content ranging from |line-propelled machines. The exhaust 
3.02 per cent to 3.41 per cent and , Valve is a very important part of such 


where the steel air-hardens so that on 
being heated to a temperature above its 
hardening point during use or subsequent 
cooling in the air it becomes hard or 
brittle, or gets surface cracks through 
which the hot surface gases penetrate 
and heat or burn away the valve. This is 
because the surface stability of the valve 
steel is not sufficiently great at high tem- 
peratures to resist the oxidation and scal- 
ing caused thereby. Thus it is seen that 
the choice of valve steels requires a high 
degree of technical ability and skill. 

At this point it might be well to give 
Aitchison’s twelve qualifications for ideal 
valve steel. They are: 1. The greatest 
possible strength at high temperatures. 
2. The highest possible notched bar 
valve. 3. The capacity of being forged 
easily. 4. The capacity gf being manu- 

factured free from cracks whether these 
arise in the manufacture of the steel bar 
or whether they are produced during the 
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AvutTworizep Statements ONLY 
Pusuisnen Without CoMMENT 


Art Presentep Herrin, Berna 
By THe Uniteo States Daiiy 


State Department Reviews Hostilities 
Between Factions in Nicaragua in 1927 


Declares That United States 


Government Sold Arms to 


Nation to Support Constitutional Government. 


[Continued fr 
cada that the United States Government | 


rom Page 2.) 


at the mercy of marauding bands. Gen- | 


intended to accept the request of the! eral Moncada’s presence had had a re- 


Nicaraguan Government to supervise the | 
elections of 1928; that the retention of 
President Diaz during the remainder of 
his term was regarded as essential to 
that plan and would be insisted upon;| 
that a general disarmament was also| 
necessary for the proper conduct of such | 
an election, and that American forces! 
would be authorized to accept the cus-| 
tody of the arms of the Government and| 
those others willing to lay them down,| 
and to disarm the rest. General Stimson) 
then confirmed this convention in a writ- 
ten communication to General Moncada. 

(See American Policy in Nicaragua, by | 
Henry L. Stimson. New York, S. Scrib- | 
ner’s Sons, 1927.) 


straining influence over the leaders of , 


these bands, but with this influence re- 
moved it was apparent that it might be- 


come necessary for American forces to | 


occupy certain parts of the country rap- 
idly in order to prevent a reign of terror. 

General Stimson was warned by Gen- 
eral Moncada himself that such a situa- 


tion would probably arise after disarma- | 
Therefore, in order to insure the | 
effective tranquilization of | 


ment. 
rapid and 
the country, and at the request of both 





the Diaz government and General Mon- | 


cada, 800 additional 
dered to proceed from the United States 
to Nicaragua. 

In order to carry out the disarming of 


Marines were or- | 


The Sacasa delegates were then called! the Government and revolutionary forces | 
the following notice was given wide pub- | 
made the same statements to them as to| licity throughout the republic on May 11: 


into the conference and General Stimson | 


General Moncada. They announced that} 
they would recommend to Dr. Sacasa 
that no resistance be offered to the) 
American forces. . 

On May 6 President Diaz took steps 
looking toward the restoration of the 
legal constitution of the Supreme Court 


as it stood prior to the illegal changes |®mmunition of those willing to place them | 
made by Chamorro; and proclaimed im- | 
mediate general amnesty to political ex-| 
He also announced | 


that the freedom of the press would be | 


iles and prisoners. 


The Government of the United 
having accepted the request of the 
ernment of Nicaragua to supervise the 
election in the latter country in 1928, be- 
lieves a general disarmament of the coun- 
try necessary for the proper and successful 
conduct of such election and has directed 
me to accept the custody of the arms and 


States, 


in my custody, including the arms 
ammunition of the forces of the Govern- 
ment, and to disarm forcibly those who do 
not peaceably deliver their arms. 


The Government of Nicaragua has ex- 


restored as soon as actual disarmament} pressed its willingness to deliver the arms 


proceeded. 
suggestion of General Moncada, to ap- 
point Liberal military governors in six 
Liberal provinces. 

While it was anticpated that General 
Moncada would be successful in persuad- 
, ing his forces to disarm, it was neces- 
sary to consider that certain’ sections of 


the country outside of the district con-| 


trolled by American forces or by the Diaz 
troops, or by General Moncada, had been 


He further agreed, at the | under its control and I have directed that 


} such arms of the Government be accepted 
|for custody in the same proportion 


and } 


Gov- | 


| 


that | 


arms are delivered by the forces opposing | 


the Government. 


Amnesty Guaranteed 
To Armed Forces 


The Nicaraguan Government has granted 


general amnesty to all political and armed} 


|} opponents. 


| To facilitate 
| peaceful 


occupations of 


the 
those 


return to 
who 


have | 


in a state of anarchy for some time and| heretofore opposed it, that Government will | 


Last Training Camp 
Of Year Is Opened 


Total of Applications for En- 
rollment Sets New Rec- 
ord This Season. 


With the onening of the second camp 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., the last of the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps sched- 
uled for the summer of 1928 has started. 
The total enroilment of all camps as re- 
ported to the Adjutant General reaches 
85,591, according to a statement issued 
by the Department of War, the full text 
of which follows: 

This is the greatest enrollment of any 
summer except that of 1927, when 39,676 
were trained. The popularity of the 
camps was indicated by the number of 
applications for entrance. The _ total 
number of applications received, 57,868, 
exceeded that of any other year. 


Fort Sheridan, Ill., which opened July; 


27 and closes August 25, leads all camps 
with a record attendance of 1,995. The 
next largest camp is the second Platts- 
burg Camp with a reported attendance of 
1.834. The Second Corps Area, with 
Headquarters at Governors Island, N. Y., 
led all Corps Area with a total enroll- 
ment of 5,248. The Seventh Corps Area, 
Headquarters Fort Omaha, Nebr., was 
second with 4,911. 

The total number of men enrolled this 
summer by Corps Areas as compared 
with last summer’s enrollment follows: 

1928 1927 
Shaves si < see 3371 
Second Corps Neesebe ne 4909 
Third Corps 6s sep uceeee 4872 
POUrtn GORD 2660000004017 5050 
Fifth Corps sesece cMhen 4461 
Sixth Corps errno 4809 
Seventh Corps 5384 
Eighth Corps 
Ninth Corps 


First Corps 


39278 | 


1928 attendance by camps follows: 
Fort McKinley, Maine 
Fort Adams, R. I. 

Camp Devens, Mass. 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Piattsburg Baracks, N. Y. 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 
Fort Niagara, N. Y. 
Madison Barracks, N. Y. 
Fort Hancock, N. J. 
Fort Manmouth, N. J. 
Fort DuPont, Del. 

San Juan, Porto Rico 
Fort Washington, Md. 
Fort Howard, Md. 

Fort Hoyle, Md. 

Fort Eustis, Va. 

Fort Monroe, Va. 

Fort Myer, Va. 

Fort Barrancas, Fla. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Fort Moultrie, S. C. 
Camp McClellan, Ala. 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Fort Screven, Ga. 
-Camp Knox, Ky. 


GON PMOMIOR, TEM. coc i cic ccscces 1,110} 


_ Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 1,559 
: Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. (2) .. 
‘Camp Custer, Mich. 

Fort Brady, Mich. 

Camp McCoy, Wis. 

Fort Sheridan, III. 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo. ..........1,385 
Fort Snelling, Minn. ............1,483 
Fort Lincoln, N. D. ...... os sanxe 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa .. 
Fort Crook, Neb. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. .. 
Camp S. D. Little, Ariz. 

Fort Logan, Colo. ne 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas ...... 
Fort Bliss, Texas 

Fort Sill, Okla. 

Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. .. 

Del Monte, Calif. 

Fort W. Scott, Calif. ...... 

Fort MacArthur, Calif. 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash. ... 
Fort Lewis, Wash. z 
Fort George Wright, Wash. ........ 
Fort Missoula, Mont. 

Fort Douglas, Utah 


-- 807 


". .1,009 


number of young men 
trained in Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps since 1921 is as follows: 
1921 5 .. 10,299 


3291 | 
3131 | 


5 | Calif., 


-- 303 | 


| pay 10 cordobas to each and every individ- 
; ual delivering a serviceable rifle or ma- 
;}chine gun to the custody of the United 
| States forces. Amnesty and protection are 
assured to such individuals by the Nica- 
raguan Government and by the forees un- 
der my command. 

To avoid the regrettable 
shedding of blood all 
leaders of groups now having in their 
| possession or in hiding serviceable rifles, 
machine guns, or ammunition, or who 
know of the location of such munitions 
(2 may be hidden, should immediately de- 
liver them to the custody of the nearest 
detachment of the American forces. Upon 
such delivery payment of 10 cordobas will 


and useless 
individuals and 


| 


| be made, in the presence of a commission | 


; of United States officers, for each service- 
} able rifle or machine gun so delivered. J. 

L. Latimer, Rear Admiral U. S. Navy, 
| Commander Spec ial Service Squadron, 
; Commanding United States Forces in Nica- 
| ragua. 


~; 


| On May 12 General Stimson received | 
| the following telegram signed by General | 

Moncada and 11 of his generals, includ- | 
{ing all his prominent chiefs except San- | 
| 


dino: 

| The military chiefs of the Constitu- 
|tionalist army assembled in session today 
|have agreed to accept the terms of the 
| declaration made by Gen. Henry L. Stim- 
son, personal representative of President 
Coolidge of the United States and con- 
sequently have resolved to lay down their 
jarms. They hope that there will be 
| mediately sent to feceive these arms suf- 
ficient forces to guarantee order, liberty 
;and property. 

The next installment of the his- 
torical statement of the review by 
the Department of State of the 
relations of the United States with 
Nicaragua, covering the period 
1909-28, will discuss events in Nic- 
aragua subsequent to the Tipitapa 
conference. 


| Daily Decisions 
| of the 


| Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made oy the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
|} A-22791. (S) Fees—Civilian 
Power to Summon—Army 
Boards. There is no inherent power in a 
| military court-martial, court of inquiry, 
or board, to compel the attendance of civil- 
j ian witnesses before it or to require them 
;to make depositions, either by subpoena 
}or other compulsory process, and such 
power may never be implied. 

Military courts-martial, courts of inquiry 
; and boards, are bodies of limited and special 
jurisdiction and have only such powers as 
are clearly conferred by statute. 

A board of officers convened in accordance 
; with Army Regulations 600-550 to investi- 
|gate and report upon the facts conected 
| With the death of an enlisted man while 
on detached duty in the city of Los Angeles, 
has no power to compel the at- 
tendance of civilian witnesses before it or 
to require them to make depositions, by 
subpoena or other compulsory process. 4 

A subpoena or other compulsory process 
addressed to a civilian by a military court 
or board which has not express statutory 
authority to issue such process is void ab 
initio and civilian witnesses who 


Witnesses 
Courts 


appear 


process must be regarded as having done so 
voluntarily and are not entitled to witness 
fees, in the absence of a specific appro- 
priation therefor. 
of unlawful payments. The provisions 
section 28 of the World War Veterans’ Act 
as amended by the act of May 29, 1928, 
Public No. 585, page 2, authorizing the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau to waive 
“recovery of payments” under certain con- 
ditions, should be considered as applicable 
to a period coinciding with the period for 
which the unlawful or improper payments 
were made, and would, ordinarily, terminate 
with the last of the month or other period 
for which the last unlawful or improper 
payment was made. Application of pay- 
ments due or to become due for periods 
thereafter in reduction or liquidation of the 
indebtedness is a matter tor decision by 
the director under the section, y 

A-22960. (S) Transportation of depend- 
ents—Navy enlisted man. A petty officer 
1st class, in the Navy, who was discharged 
at Louisville, Ky., April 13, 1927, reenlisted 
at St. Louis, Mo., the next day, is not en- 
titled to transportation of dependents upon 
being assigned to duty at San Diego, Calif. 
43 M. S. Comp. Gen. 1408. R ; 





1922 - 22,119 
1923 24,483 
1924 34,082 
1925 83,914 
1926 . 84,194 
1927... 39,676 
1928 .. 85,591 


Reenlistment allowance — Discharge at 
own request. A petty officer in the Navy dis- 
charged at his own request before the ex- 
piration of his enlistment, on condition 
that he refund the full amount of the re- 
enlistment allowance received on his eur- 


rent enlistment, is not entitled 
ment thereof, to refund- 


and | 


A-23898. (S) Veterans’ Bureau— aaneesy | Rockwell Field, 
f | 


\ 


im- | 
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opical Survey of the Government 


Development of Business and Welfare of Cities 
And Rural Districts Fostered by Postal Service 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Sixtieth Article—Postal Service. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By Harry S. New, 


Postmaster General. 


HE Post Office Department is the one branch 

of the Federal Government which is wholly de- 

signed for and devoted to the service of the 

people of the Nation in respect to their daily 
lives and conduct of business. This has been so from 
its very beginning and there has never been a single 
act performed by any of my predecessors in office which 
has not had the welfare and best interests of some 
State, city, or village at heart. a 


Accomplishments of the Post Office Department go 
hand in hand with cooperation and the vast extensions 
and developments of the service have been brought 
about through the willingness and eagerness of its offi- 
cials to meet more than half way the suggestions of 
the executives of commonwealths and municipalities. 


The postal service is a creator of business and an 
inspirer of its new and progressive extensions and ac- 
tivities. The prime necessity of the manufacturer, the 
merchant, and the producer generally is an adequate 
market. Withcut this he can neither maintain a pros- 
perous business nor produce a profit. The railroads 
and other public means are the essential agencies, 
but they in themselves do not create the markets, 


plant quarantine and the terminal inspection of plants 
in transit. 


The rural carriers and the contractors for star 


routes cooperate to take the swine and sheep census 
throughout the United States and the reports received 
are considered as of the greatest value to farmers 
and stock raisers in every section of the country. 


The establishment of the air mail service and its 
rapid development and extension was brought about 
only through the cooperation of the Post Office De- 
partment with officials of States and cities which these 
air mail lines now traverse. Today, there remain only 
a very few important cities commercially in the United 
States that are not connected in the air mail system, 
and this network of routes have been established only 
after consultation with those most vitally interested 
and with the best interests of the communities as well 
as the Government always uppermost, 

* J . 


From a very humble beginning, there are at present 

22 air mail routes in operation today, covering a 
total mileage of 9,916. Every day mail pilots fly a 
distance of 22,110 miles, carrying mail averaging 
nearly 5,700 pounds. Three other routes already under 
contract and expected to begin operation during this 
year will add 1,705 miles to the system, making a 
total of 11,621 miles. Four other routes, with a mileage 
of 2,279, have been advertised and contracts will prob- 
ably be awarded during the year. 


The accomplishment of the Post Office Department 
in.the successful development of air mail service to 
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and if they did the markets would 
to the cities and towns. 
ok * ~ 


THE Post Office Department is, in the last analysis, 
the creator to a very large extent of the markets 


on which business depends. One 


spicuous examples of the truth of this is found in 
the development of the parcel post system. 


Through this cooperation on the part of the De- 
partment with merchants and manufacturers, the ex- 
tension of the parcel post has brought about the cre- 
Without these new 
and the ability to serve them offered by this service 


ation of new markets. 


most of the merchandise now sent 


be confined largely 


of the most con- takings. 


markets 


through the mails 


would not have been produced nor would it have been 


possible to have sold it if it had been produced. This 
great volume of merchandise, represented by the hun- 
dreds of carloads of parcel post leaving the great cen- 
ters every day, would have remained in the warehouses 
of wholesalers but for such service. 

When the Post Office Department put into effect 
the rural delivery service it created a market for the 
Today, the 45,314 rural routes 


business of the country. 
supply mail to 7,620,000 families 
viduals. 


live in the big cities. 


| 


* * 


masters cooperate with agents of 


Agriculture in the observance of the laws respecting 


Here, again, in cooperating with the farmers 
of the country, the Post Office Department is furnish- 
ing every day to the residents of the rural communi- 
ties letters, newspapers and packages, giving them 
the same sort of service that is enjoyed by those who 


conjunction with other tranches of the Govern- 
ment, the Post Office Department performs many 
services which are of untold benefit to the city dweller 
as well as to the man who lives on the farm. 


possible to do so. 


or 31,000,000 indi- 


Post- 
the Department of 


in this case it was not so. 


of this 


the 


the point where private enterprise and agencies have 
been able to take it over and operate it under Gov- 
ernment contracts is a signal attainment. 
velopment of a new agency of transportation has been 
entirely different from the history of other like under- 


This 


Ordinarily, the demands of business and commerce 
originate the necessary means of transportation, but 
If the development of com- 
mercial aviation had been left to the public generally, 
we would have had little to show for the art at present. 
Instead, the Post Office Department has done the work 
with results which the public may itself appraise. 


* 


‘V7HILE the Post Office Department took the initiative 

in the establishment 
routes in every section of the country, the wishes of 
State officials, of citizens and of business organizations 
generally have been respected in so far as it was 
In one more instance has the co- 
operation of the Department been exercised to the 
best of its ability consistent with satisfactory service 
to all those concerned, 


In the historical development of our country and 
the postal service, which have gone hand in hand, it 
has been impossible to separate the element of public 
welfare from that of postal service. 
separable now as it was when the domain beyond our 
frontiers was under settlement and the postal service 
pushed forward with the pioneers in a common effort. 


chain of air 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 17, 
Postmaster General, H. H. Billany, will tell 
of cooperation with State authorities in rural 
postal delivery service. 


Fourth Assistant 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


Army Orders | 


Capt. Paul Brockhardt, Q. M. C. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
the Q. M. C. Res., ordered to active duty 
at New Orleans, La.: Maj. Charles Wesley 
Hunter; Capt. Maghew Lambert, Capt. Wil- 
liam John Schaefer; Second Lieut. Edward 
Goodman; Second Lieut. John Cassidy 
Munez. 

Capt. Karel B. Kozlowski, Philippine 
Seout, from duty with the Philippine De- 
partment to Quartermaster Corps Sub- 
sistence School, Chicago, III. 

Second Lieut. Charles G. 
orders of June 25 revoked. 

Second Lieut. Raleigh R. 
Corps, from Brooks Field, 
Crockett, Tex. 

Maj. Theburn K. Brown, Cav., from Fort 
Meyer, Va., to West Point, N. Y. 

Lieut. Col. Nicholas W. Campanole, Inf., 
from Fort Jay, N. Y., to Englewood, N. J. 

Chaplain John M. Moose, U. S. Army, 
will report to the president of the Army 


Neehan, Cav., 
Air 
Fort 


Hendrix, 
Tex., to 


|retiring board at headquarters of the Ninth 


Corps Area. 
Capt. Norman MeNeill, Inf., orders of 
August 1 amended: To Gainesville, Ga. 
Capt. Harold L. Milan, Signal Corps, Inf., 
from Cambridge, Mass., to Fort Williams, 
Me. 
Lieut. Col. Staley A. 
duty with the 


Campbell, Inf., from 
Organized Resserve, 2nd 


| Corps Area, N. Y. City, to New York Uni- 


| Davis, 





versity. 

Promotion of each of the following offi- 
cers is announced: Q. M. C.: Arthur J. 
Maj. to Lieut. Col.; Cav.: George 
T. Bowman, Lieut. Col. to Col.; Kinzie B. 
Edmunds, Maj to Lieut. Col.; Charles L. 
Chase, First Lieut. to Capt.; Loren P. 
Parmley, First Lieut. to Capt.; Erle F. 
First Lieut. to Capt.; Coast Art. 
Corps: Stuart A. Hamilton, Capt. to Maj.; 
Lew M. Morton, Second Lieut. to First 
Lieut.; Inf.: Erskine S. Dollarhide, Capt. to 
Maj.; Barnwell R. Legge, Capt. to Maj.; 
Temple G. Holland, Second Lieut. to First 


Cress, 


| before the board in response to such void |ricut: Paul C. Serff, Second Lieut. to First 


Lieut.; Philippine Scouts: Alejandre Garcia 
y Da Jose, Second Lieut. to First Lieut.; 
Veterinary Corps: Harry R. Leighton, Sec- 


jond Lieut. to First Lieut. 


Capt. Hugh M. Elmendorf, Air Corps, 
Calif., to Presidio of San 
Francisco. 
Capt. Paul J. Mathis, Air Corps, from 
Langley Field, Ve., to Washington, D. C. 
The appointment of the following-named 
Medical Corps Reserve Officers as First 


Lieuts. in the Medical Corps, Regular 


| Army, is announced: Charles Tindall Young, 


Oliver Kunze Neiss, Carl Mile Rylander, 
James Patrick Hendrickson, James Patrick 
Cooney, James Earle Brackbill, Louis 
Holmes Ginn, jr., Seth Gayle, jr., Howard 
Sterling McConkie, Sam Foster Seeley, Wil- 
liam Draper North, Clifford Veryl Morgan, 
William Henry Lawton, James Elmo Yar- 
bough, Warren Langdon Whitten, Charles 
Wilbur Williams, John Daniel Brumbaugh, 
Abner Zehm, Martin Theodore Meyers, Wil- 
liam Velpoe Wilkerson, Walter Frederick 
Heine, Charles McCabe Downs, Neb Ludson 
Miller, Joseph Sidney Woolford. 

First Lieut. John Maddox Goldin, Q. M. C. 
ae ordered to active duty at Baltimore, 
Md. 





Capt. William Peterson, E. C. Res.. or- 
dered to active duty at Washington, D. C 
Maj. John Jarvis Butler, Specialist Res.. 
ordered to active duty at Washington, D. C. 
Second Lieut. Harold Seraphin Christo. 
pher, 0. D. Res., ordered to active duty at 
Rockwell Field, Calif, > 
Each of following-named officers relieved 
from assignment indicated after name to 
Hawaiian Department: Second Lieut. John 


Navy Orders 


Capt. Ernest J. King, to duty as Asst. 


Chief of Bu. Aero. 


Comdr. Walter B. Decker, det. Off. in 
Chg., Navy Retg. Sta., Newark, N. J.; to 
command U. S. S. Tulsa. 

Comdr. Charles S. McWhorter, det. 
War College, Newport, R. I.; to Nav. 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

Lieut. Comdr. Franklin S. Irby, det. Ford 
Instrument Co., Long Island, N. Y.; to 
resignation accepted Oct. 15, 1928. 

Lieut. Francis D. A. Ford, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to Navy Yard, Wash., 
D. C. 

Lieut. Harold E. McCarthy, det. Nav. Air 
|Sta., Pengacola, Fla.; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John R. Johannesen, det. 
U. S. S. Rochester; to U. S. S. West Va. 
| Ens. Martin J. Lawrence, ors. July 28, 
}1928, revoked; to continue duty U. S. S. 
West Virginia. 

Ens, John M. Scott, det. Rec. Ship, Bos- 
ton; to U. S. S. Richmond. 


Ens. Roy B, Stratton, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
| Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Arkansas. 

Comdr. Julian T. Miller (M. C.), det. 
Marine Bks., Parris Island, S. C.; to U. S. S. 
| Utah. 
| Comdr. Griffith E. Thomas (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Utah; to Nav. Hosp., New York, 
me. Ys 

Lieut. Comdr. James FE. Potter (M. C.), 
desp. ors. July 16, 1928, modified. To Rec. 
|Ship, San Francisco. 

Lieut. Frank H. Towner (M. C.), 
Navy Retg. Sta., Providence, R. I. 

Capt. Thomas P. Ballenger (S. C.), det. 
Am. Brown Boveri Elec. Corp., Camden, N. 
J.; to Navy Purchasing & Disbursing Offi- 
cer, Shanghai, China. 

Capt. Charles Conard (S. C.), det. Naval 
Academy; to Bu. S. & A. as Gen. Inspr. of 
Supply Corps, East Coast. 

Lieut. George H. Crofut 
Naval Supply Depot, Brooklyn, 
Div. 42, Dest. Sqds., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. Cyrus B. Kitchen (S. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, Phila., Pa.; to 8rd Nav. Dist. as 
supervising Cost,Inspr. of that district & 
Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Capt. Emo.y “S. Land (C. C.), det. Bu. 
Aero.; to leave absence for one year. 

Ch, Gun, John L. Hood, det. U. S. S 
Florida; to Naval Ammun. Depot, Dover 
(Lake Denmark), N. J. 

Ch. Gun. Edward A. Wintermute, 
Rec. Ship, San Francisco; to Nav. Ammun. 
Devot, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Ch. Mach. Clarence C. MeDow, det. U. S 
S. Seagull; to Naval Material, San Pedro, 
Calif. ‘ 

Mach. Robert J. Britton, det. U. S. S. 
Neches; to U. S. S. Swan. 

Mach. Arthur C. Eke, det. U. S. S. 
to U. S. S. Neches. 

Mach. Charles F. Grover, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to U. S. S. Tern. 

Rad. El. William M. Thomas, to duty 16th 
Nav. Dist. “ , ; 
ii a ea OT 


Nav. 
Sta., 


to duty 


(S. C.), det 
NM. ¥.5 to 


Swan; 





T. Hopver, Fort:: Hancock; N. J.; Second 
Lieut. Aloysius J. Lepping, Fort Monroe, 
Va.; Second Lieut. Layton A. Zimmer, Fort 
G. H. Wright, New York. 

Maj. William C. Williams, Inf., orders of 
January 27 revoked; to office of the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence E, Shaw, Coast 
Art., from Fort Winfield Scott, Calif., to 
Hawaiian Dept. 

Each of following-named- officers from 
station indicated after name to Philippine 
\Islands: Col. William F. Hase, Fort Winfield 
Scott, Calif.; Second Lieut. Grayson 
Schmidt, Fort Winfield Scott, Calif, 


| 
det. 


2 eel 





mail 


It is just as in- 


ton, Houghton, 1928. 28-16311 
Symonds, Percival Mallon. The nature of | 

conduct. 346 p. N. Y., Macmillan, 1928. 
28-16647 | 
Moneylenders’ | 

1928. 
28-16565 
Sikes, Earl Ray. State and federal corrupt- 
practices legislation (Duke university 

publications. ) 32 p. Durham, N. ¢ 

Duke university press, 1928. 28-167 
Smith, Cyril Stanley. . The action of 
hydrogen on hot solid copper, by... and 
Professor Carle R. Hayward. (Thesis 
(D. Sce.)——Massachusetts institute of tech- 
nology, 1926. ‘‘Reprinted from the ‘Jour- 
nal of the Institute of 1 vol. xxxvi, 
no. 2, 1926.") p. 211-2 London, The 
Institute, 1927. 28-16710 
Tange, Ume. The allophanates of certain 
sterols. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hop- 
kins university, 1927.) p. 445-456.) Balti- 
more, 1928. 28-16554 
Taylor, Alfred Edward. A commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus. 700 p. Oxford, Clarendon 
press, 1928. 28-16655 
Teare, Herbert Edward. A digest of the 
banking and currency acts, proclama- 
tions, orders, ete of Australia and New 
Zealand, showing the development of 
banking and currency from 1788 to date. 
Supplemental to the author's “Australian 
banking, currency and exchange.”’ (Mod- 
ern business.) 96 p. Sydney, Alexander 
Hamilton institute of Australia. 28-16564 
Todd, James Henry. Prophetic pictures of 
Christ; a presentation of Old Testament 
types of Christ and His work. 136 p. 
Chicago, The Bible institute colportage 
ass’n, 1928. 28-16646 
Thornton, William Wheeler. A treatise on 
combinations in restraint of trade Sher- 
man act, July 2, 1890; Clayton act, Oct. 
15, 1914; Federal trade commission act, 


Sir William. 
99 p. N. Y., Longmans, 


| Schooling, 
tables. 


fs’, 





Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 
at end of last line. 


Cincin- 
1928. 
28-16561 
Tighe, Mrs. Mary (Blachford). Keats and 
Mary Tighe; the poems of Mary Tighe 
with parallel passages from the work of 
John Keats, edited by Earle WVonard 
Weller. 333 p. N. Y., Century co. for the 
Modern language association of America, 

1928, 28-16643 


Tidwell, Clyde J. State control of  text- 
books, with special reference to Florida, 
(Teachers college, Columbia university. 
Contributions to education, no. 299.) 78 
p, illus. New York city, Teachers col- 
lege, Columbia university, 1928. 28-1654) 

Wallace, John Sherman, A quiet talk with 
God each day, 1928-1929, topics for 
weekly meetings of the young people's 
society and Bible readings with sugges- 
tions for daily devotions, by J. Sherman 
Wallace. 229 p. Philadelphia, Judson 
press, 1928 28-16772 

Washburn, Claude Carlos. Opinions. 190 p 
N. Y., Dutton, 1926. 28-16574 

Watkins, Lewis T. The mysteries of the 
spirit world; or, The unseen forces re- 
vealed, by . . . a series of sittings and 
the things revealed. 45 p. illus. Ander- 
son, Ind., L. T. Watkins, 1928. 28-16768 

Washburn, Judson Sylvester. What price 
salvation (Contemporary reli gious 
thought. 8.) 224 p, Phil. Dorranmce and 
company, 1928. 28-16649 

White, Frederick. The spicklefisherman and 
others. 112 p., illus, N, Y.. The Derrydale 
press, 1928. 28-16629 

Winston’s cumulative loose-leaf encyclo- 
pedia and @ictionary; a comprehensive 
reference work, editor-in-chief, “Thomas 
F. Finegan illustrated with photographs, 
maps, drawings and color plates; includ- 
ing seven color plates from the J. L 
G. Ferris collection of American his- 
torical paintings. 12 v,, illus. Phil., Wins- 
ton, 1927. 28-16644 

Williams, Watkin Wynn. in St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. IN. .¥e 
Macmillan, 1927. 28-16776 

Winter, Paul M. What price tolerance. 350 
p., illus Hewlett, L. I, N. YW., Alle 
American book, lecture and research bu- 
reau, 1928. 28 -16323 


Webb-Pomerene acts.) 1751 p. 
nati, The W. H. Anderson co., 


Studies 
160 p. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Docwments, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Farm Budgeting. Farmers’ Bulletin_ No. 

| 1564, Department of Agriculture. Price, 
5 cents. Agr. 28-1118 

Cooperative Part-Time Education. The 
present status of cooperative schools and 

in the United States with sug- 
as to methods by which such 
work may be organized. Bulletin No. 
130, Trade and Industrial Series No. 36, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Price, 10 cents. E28-444 

Industrial Schools for Delinquents 1926- 
1927. Bulletin 1928, No. 10, Bureau of 
Education. Price, 5 cents. ( £20-404) 

Transmissive Properties of Eye-Protective 
Glasses and other Substances. Techno- 
logic Papers of the Bureau of Standards 
No, 869. Price, 10 cents. 28-26558 

|A Brief History of the Relations between 
the United States and Nicaragua, 1909- 
1928. Issued by the Department of State. 
Price, 15 cents. 28-26556 

Topographic Instructions of the United 
States Geological Survey. Bulletin No. 
788. Price, 60 cents. $28-257 


classes 
gestions 





Sept. 26, 1914; Webb-Pomerene act, April 
19, 1918, by W. W. Thornton. (2a ed. 
of Sherman act, and Ist editions of 
Clayton, Federal trade commission and 


D—o fool yourself: 


Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for the year 1924. Supplement 
to Writings on American History, 1924. 
Price, 75 cents. ( 4-18261) 


Since halitosis never an 

nounces itself to the victim, 

yousimply cannot know when 
you have it. 


End halitosis - 
itmakes kissing a torture 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) has 
broken up many a love affair and 
friendship. 

Don't fool yourself that you 
never have it. Because you simply 


cannot be sure of that. 
never announces itself to the vic- 
But it does to others—and 


tim. 
offends them. 

T herefore, be- 
fore meeting 
others, rinse the 
mouth with Lister- 
ine. If you have any 
evidence of halitosis, 
it destroys it. If you 
haven't (and you 


and invigorating treatment. 
Halitosis 


hands. 


READ THE FACTS 
¥ had halitosis 


111 manicurists say 


that halitosis is ap- 
parent in about every third 
customer —every one of 
them men from the better 
walks of life. Who should 
know better than they? 

Face to face evidence 


‘in home and offi 
Use it often. 


pays. 


Mo., U. S. A. 


Keep a bottle 
of Listerine handy 


cannot tell) your mouth re- 
ceives the benefit of a refreshing 


Halitosis yields to Listerine be’ 
cause it is a powerful deodorant: 
If you have any doubt of this, 
note how it removes the strong 
odor of onion and fish from the 


MEN 
It’s a treat! 


The new Listerine 
SHAVING CREAM 
keeps skin cool long 
after shaving—an 
ce. amazing sensation! 


It 


LambertPharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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New Allocation 
Is Proposed for 


Radio Channels 


Commissioner Lafount Says 
Plan Will Minimize In- 
terference in Broad- 
casting. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
of the spectrum for the several classes 
of stations was influenced in considerable 
measure by the present frequencies of 
stations. Thus, the rural service ex- 
clusive channels are begun at 610 ke. 
rather than at 550 ke. because the public 
is accustomed to hearing some of the dis- 
trict service stations at the end of the 
spectrum. This has the further ad- 
vantage that the 550, 560, ete., channels 
assigned to district service stations per- 
mits that licensing of more stations of 
this class in certain places (e. g., Los 
Angeles and Boston) than would be pos- 
sible if the channels of this class of sta- 
tions were all bunched in a solid group. 

This principle is used in connection 
with both classes of district service 
channels and the local channels. The 
rural service channels, however, are con- 
solidated into a_ single block in the 
spectrum. that the listeners who wish 
to receive on these heterodyne-free chan- 
nels will be free from inter-channel in- 
terference from nearby stations of other 
classes. 

The choice of channel locations is ex- 
pected have the effect of making 
programs as available at the high-fre- 
quency end of the receiving set dial as 
at the low-frequency end. The channels 
are carefully cleared of intereference, ac- 
cording to the system adopted, in every 
part of the dial. The moderate-power 
district service stations can reach their 
listeners on the higher-frequaeney chan- 
nels as well as, and perhaps better than, 
on the lower-frequency channels. While 
fading is worse at the higher frequencies 
than at the lower, the stations of power 
below 500 watts are but little affected 
thereby since they have relatively few 
of their listeners at distances beyond 50 
miles where fading begins to be appre- 
ciable. 

Equalization Exact 


Among Five Zones 

Equalization. The numbers of fre- 
quencies, licenses, and time of operation 
have been approximately equalized be- 
tween zones and States. Exact calcula- 
tions have not as yet been made for each 
of these separately. The number of “sta- 
tion assignments” have been calculated 
in detail for the rural service and dis- 
trict service station assignments, and 
are shown in the tables entitled “Full 
Time Station Assignments.” The equali- 
zation is exact among the zones, each 
having a total of 42 for the rural serv- 
ice and district service station assign- 
ments. The tables show that totals for 
the States are very close to the quotas. 
(New York is three under quota, but 
New Jersey is three over quota, the ag- 
gregate of these two adjacent States be- 
ing equalized. 

Comparative exactness of equalization 
of the station assignments, with ap- 
proximate equalization of the separate 
factors, numbers of frequencies, licenses, 
and time of operation, presumably meets 
the requirements of the law. 

The local station assignments are not 
exactly equalized. The totals are: Zone 
1,27; Zone 2,.-37; Zone 3, 49; Zone 4, 
57; Zone 5, 48. It is suggested that the 
Commission equalize these by the simple 
expedient of authorizing additional local 
stations im various areas, sufficient to 
bring up all States and zones to quotas, 
the additional stations being merely au- 
thorized but not in existence until ad- 
ditional stations are built in the areas 
designated. On account of the local 
character of the service rendered by 
these stations, this plan is technically 
feasible. 

There. are a few additional details 
still to be covered to make the allocation 
complete, which can be easily done at 
once. In particular, the 21 day-time sta- 
tions have mot been allocated to fre- 
quencies. They can be fitted into the 500- 
watt class by taking due account of 
their locations with respect to other sta- 
tions. 

It is recommended that power be 
equalized by considering each station as 
potentially authorized to use the maxi- 
mum power of the class of stations to 
which it is allocated. This is technically 
feasible because the allocation sys- 
tematically 


so 


to 


sufficient to make this possible. For all 
except the exclusive channels, the power 
of stations simultaneously operating is 
thus equalized as follows: 

Power 
Per 
Zone 
40.000 
9.000 
10,000 
2.500 


Total 
Power 
200,000 
45,000 
50,000 
12,500 


semi-clear 
1,000 W. 
500 W. 


Rural service, 
Dist. service, 
Dist. service. 
Local service 

Totals 61.500 307,500 

In view of the systematic spacing of 
the 25 exclusive channels over the coun- 
try, each of these can be authorized to 
use power up to 50 kilowatts ‘without 
causing inter-channel interference. On 
account of these channels being 
exclusive, the stations are 
rendering really good service over large 
rural areas. 

Some study has been made of the effect 
of “blanketing,” 
the reception of stations operating on 
adjoining channels, As the following 
example shows, the higher power sta- 
tions give overwhelmingly greater 
service. 


Rural service area for 50 kilowatt sta- | 
square 


tion is approximately 1,250,000 


miles; its blanketing area is 350 square| 


miles. 


Rural service area for 5 kilowatt sta-| 


tion is approximately 125,000 square 
miles; its blanketing area is 35 square 
miles, 

Thus the 50 kilowatt station serves an 
additional 1,125,000 square miles at a 
cost of blanketing 315 square miles. 

Furthermore, the small blanketed area 
can be, and is, chosen in a thinly popu- 
lated area. 

These calculations are 
The areas actually blanketed 
ably smaller than stated. 


It is suggested that the Commission | allocation. 


oe RLY 


—— 
Summary 


provides geographical sepa-| 
rations between the stations in each class! 


strictly | 
capable of| 


i.e, interference with} 


Che Anited States Daily ; 


——___ 


each 


yolume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


Chis cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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Accounting 


ander “Taxation 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


See and 


Department of Navy announces that reau of Standards. 
two more bids, making total of 11, in| 
new 


connection with projected two 
Navy  dirigibles, have 
Page 1, Col. 


Extracts of agreement between Ger- 
companies for joint carrying ot | 


man . 
freight by railroad and airplane. 
Page 6, Col. 


Airplanes with marines in Nicaragua | 
made &4 contacts with outlaws in last 


year. 


Page 3, Col. 


New airport to be completed in Que- 


bec before winter. 


Page 1, Col. 
A griculture 
< 


Post 
that 


Office Department 
issuance of special 


not being planned at present. 
Page 3, Col. 
Interstate Commerce 


on fertilizer and materials 


north of the Ohio River. 
Page 6, Col. 


on August 15 announces 
during 
to crops, except in parts 
Southeast. 

Page 5, Col. 


is less than holdings of year ago. 
Page 5, Col. 


Weather Bureau reports that crops 
of late spring, 
making 9 per cent composite gain dur- 


have overcome effects 


ing July. 


stead of on current prices. 
Page 5, Col. 


influencing requirements 
farms. 
Page 5, Col. 


Schedules proposing to restlict appli- 
cation of articles taking grain or grain 
products rates are suspended by Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 


Page 6, Col. 4} 
Farm Budgeting—Farmers’ Bulletin 
by the Department of Agri-| 


issued 
culture. 
Page 9, Col. 


Consolidated statement of condition 
of Federal Joint-Stock Land Banks as 


of June 30. 


farmers annually. 


Page 1, Col. 5 ' 


Automotive Industry 


Production of motor vehicles in 1927 | 


declines from 1925 production. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Banking-Finance 


Consolidated statement of condition 
of Federal Joint-Stock Land Banks as 


of June 30. 
Page 7, Col. 
New 
zation is formed in London. 
Page 1, Col. 
Foreign exchange rates 
York. 


Page 


Treasury. 


Page 
Daily 
Office. 


decisions of the 


Page 9 


See ander “Railroads’’ 


heading. 


Books-Publications 


Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for the year 1924. | 
Supplement to the Writings on Ameri-| enabled by treaty to 


can History. 
Page 9, Col. 


tween United States and 


carefully investigate the 
rendered by the rural service stations 
and that it, after giving 30 days’ notice 
of its intention so to do, either increase 
or reduce the authorized power of such 
|stations, if it develops that the public 
lis to be better served thereby. 


Purposes of Allocation 
Set Forth in Detail 


Conclusions: (a) The allocation has 
sought to do anumber of things, includ- 
ing the following: 

1, Improve radio reception. 

2. Increase the number of programs 
available to the rural listener and pro- 
vide local service for all communities, 

3. Put the channels to the greatest 
possible beneficial use. 

4, Comply with the law 

5. Move as few stations 
For instangg, 15 of the 26 stations on 
exclusive channels are not changed in 
frequency and several of the remaining 
11 are changed very little. 

6. Permit development of synchroniza- 
tion. 

7. Stimulate competition 
listing stations. 

8. Give all existing stations due notice 
of the Commission’s intention to reduce 
the number now licensed, if actual op- 
eration of the stations under this allo- 


as amended. 


between ex- 


venience, or necessity requires it. 

9. Preserve practically all present sta- 
jtions for six months (or 
may be decided upon), so 
chronizimgy or any other 
ment in the art during 
jmonths mniakes it possible 


that if syn- 
new develon- 





to 


ment or without the making of a new 


(The allocation 


“Com- 


3! issued 


o Topographic 


announces | 
certificates 
from delivering postmasters as to num- 
ber of day old chicks delivered to ad- 
dressees for certification of shippers is 
1 Circuit Court 
Commission 
suspends schedules proposing increases 
between 
Mississippi Valley territory and points | 


5 

Department of Agriculture announces 
results of study to determine factor 
for labor on 


5 Department of Agriculture, in report 
Anglo-French banking organi- 


5 is less than holdings of year ago. 
at New 


, Foreign Affairs 


Daily statement of the United States ; 


7 | 1909-1928—Publication 
Accounting 


_ s 7| Wausau, Wis. 
A Brief History of the Relations Be- |! 
Nicaragua, | 


actual service | 


|stations certainly can 


cation shows that public interest, con- | 


such time as | 





the next six | 
ratain all | 
conservative. | existing stations they could be permitted 
are prob-|to continue to operate without readjust- 


provides 42 | 


+ 


1909-1928—Publication 
Department of State. 


issued by the 


Page 9, Col. 7 


* ° " | 
Transmissive Properties of Eye-Pro- 


tective Glasses and Other Substances— 
Technologic Paper issued by the Bu- 


Industrial Schools 


1! of Education. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


{tional Education. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


by the 
culture, 


Instructions of 

United States Geological Survey. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 

Page 9 


‘'Commerce-T rade 


of 
Sixth Circuit holds 
authority to direct 


Receiver.) 
Page 4, Col. 6 


4 Department of Agriculture announces | 
Weather Bureau in report for week 
that weather 
week was generally favorable 
of East and 


that standard grades for hides and 
skins are being developed to assist in 
movement of trade. 

Page 1, Col. 2 } 


New rules are announced for collec- 


L ; 1 | tion of sales tax in Cuba. 
Department of Agriculture, in report , 


on cold storage stocks of butter, frozen 
poultry and meats, announces that total 


Page 1, Col. 3 

Weekly index of business charts pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce. | 

Page 5, Col. 3 


Court Decisions 


See Speciul Index and Law Digest 
Page 8. 


on 


Customs 


Bureau of Customs rules small boats ; 
should be classified for duty according 
to component material of chief value. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Customs Court fixes duty on various 
articles. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Education 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
; tion urges closer cooperation between 
agencies for compensation and agencies 
for rehabilitation of disabled persons. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Industrial Schools for Delinquents, 
1926-27—Bulletin issued by the Bureau 
of Education. { 
Page 9, Col. 7 } 
Cooperative Part-Time Education— 


tional Education. 


Electrical Industry | 


| Application made 


| liminary permit to construct a project | 
on Tennessee and Black Rivers in 
| Kentucky and Tennessee. 


| 
Foodstuffs 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 


on cold storage stocks of butter, frozen 
poultry and meats, announces that tota 


Page 5, Col43 


A Brief History of the Relations Be- 
;} tween United States and Nicaragua, 
issued by the 
Department of State. 


Continuation of full text of review 
|! of relations between United States and 
| Nicaragua, 1908-28, issued by State | 
| Department. 

Page 2, Col. 
honorable peace 

renounce war, 
| President Coolidge says in address at | 


Maintenance of an 


Extracts of agreement between Ger- | 


station 
tions 


assignments per 
of 250 watts and 


zone for 
more), 
10. Give each zone definite assignments 
frequencies with definite information | 
as to the power of stations that could 
be assigned on each. 
11. Enable the Commission to de- | 
termine rapidly what action could be 
taken upon all new applications for sta- | 
tions, increased power, or change in fre- 
quency. The ability the Commission 
to grant licenses for new stations would ! 
depend entirely upon the ability of the | 
channels assigned to the particular zone | 
to provide for the stations applying. In 
other words, the Commission would have } 


sta- } 


of 


of 


{a quick and definite way of determining | 


as possible.| what 


its action should be on all appli- | 
cations. } 

12. Place broadcasting 
tematic, business basis, which without 
doubt is in the public int@rest. The 
present indefinite status of broadcasting 
not produce ef- 
ficiency, therefore public interest, con- 
venience and necessity will be served by 
stabilizing and systematizing the broad- 
casting set-up. 


on a sys- 


Elimination of Stations 
Not to Affect Others 


(b) If it should be found necessary to 
reduce the number of stations in say six 
months, the remaining stations can con- 
tinue operation on the frequencies as- 
signed them; in other words, the elimi- | 
nation of a number of stations at that ; 
time will in no way affect the general | 
allocation arrangement of the remaining | 
stations. 


(c) 


j 
i , 9 6 7 . ° ; 
Page 9, Col. 7 } made 84 contacts with outlaws in 


j 
Page 9, Col. 7 


‘ for Delinquents, | 
been received. | 4926-27—Bulletin issued by the Bureau } 


Cooperative Part-Time Education— | 
1 | issued by the Federal Board of Voca- 


i . of re >] =>" 

Farm Budgeting—Farmers’ Bulletin } bee before winter. 
Department of Agri- | 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 

the | 


| 


j 
Appeals for the 


that it is without 
receiver to bring 


further action. (Leach & Co. v. Grant, } 
, President Coolidge says in address 


: trip by the Secretary of the Interior, 


Page 9, Col. 7 Labor | 


‘Radio 


to the Federal { results of study clus 
Power Commission by Robert H. Mc- influencing requirements for labor on| Commissioner Lafount to reallocate ra- 
Neill of Washington, D. C. for a pre- | farms. 


| Motion Pictures 


| rope among inventors and producers. 


; 
‘National Defense 


| holds that legal authority is lacking to| 
! year. 
Page 1, Col. 7 | the Department of the Navy. 


| quencies of a given power class to 


; on the entire set-up. ! : : 
} signment of particular stations in a lo-| prevaricates, or behaves with contempt) as a witness. 


i the Assemblies 
‘ tions than from any other country, ac-| 


The gencral organization of the | 1927 when only two attended. 





man companies for joint carrying 
| freight by railroad and airplane. 
Page 6, Col. 1| 
Airplanes with marines in Nicaragua 
made 84 contacts with outlaws in last} 
; year. 


of| 
| 


Page 5, 
| New rules are annotinced for 
; tion of sales tax in Cuba. 

Page 1, Col. 8 

International Postal Convention is 
opened to adherence of all nations. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

New Anglo-French banking organi-| 

zation is formed in London. | 

Page 1, Col. 5} 

New airport to be completed in Que- 


Col. 3] 
collec- 


Page Ry Col. 5 
Sound films attract interest in Eu- 
rope among inventors and producers. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Government of Ecuador recognized ! 
United States, 
Page 1, Col. 5} 
State Department says letter of Gen- 
eral Sandino promising to lay down 
arms is genuine. | 
Page 3, Col. 6 
More correspondents from Germany! 
attend League of Nations meetings 
than from any other country. 
Page 10, Col. 4 


Govt Personnel 


Maintenance of an honorable peace 
enabled by treaty to renounce war, 
at 
Wausau, Wis. | 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Plans are announced for inspection 


Roy 0. West. 
Page 2, 


Postal Service—Article by Harry S. 
New, Postmaster 


Contract for a floating Coast Guard 


| Life Saving Station on the Ohio River, 


to cost $30,000, has been let, it was an- 
nounced at Coast Guard Headquarters. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Judiciary 


Senator Caraway in oral statement 
expresses the hope that Congress will 
enact the Norris Bill to limit jurisdic- 
tion of District Courts of the United 
States, 


Page 1, Col. 4! Power Commission by Robert H. Mc- | 
Neill of Washington, D. C. for a pre- 
liminary “permit to construct a project | 
on Tennessee 
further action. (Leach & Co. v. Grant, | Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit holds that it is without 
authority to direct receiver to bring; 


Receiver.) | 
Page 4, Col. 6| 


Page 3, Col. 5| 


Department of Agriculture announces | 
to determine factors | 


Page 5, Col. 7} 


Sound films attract interest in Eu- 


Page 1, Col. 


Department of Navy announces that! 


| two more bids, making total of 11. in! 


connection with 


0 projected two new 
Navy dirigibles, 


have been received. ! 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 


pay Witnesses in court-martial actions. 
Page 3, Col. 5} 

Airplanes with marines in Nicaragrua | 
last! 
| 


Page 3, Col. 3 

Last Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp of season is opened. 

Page 9, Col. 1! 

Orders issued to the personnel of | 

the Department of War. | 

Orders issued 


to the personnel of 





Page 9 


allocation is sound from an ainooring | 


| viewpoint. None of the its principal fea- 
; tures, such as 


the assignment of fre-} 
par- | 
ticular localities, can be altered without 
careful consideration of possible effects 


However, the as- 


| forging machine and holds that rejec- } 


| metal 


! not being planned at present. 


| opened to adherence of all 


Prohibition 


| triet 
Col. 4|. 
‘Govt To pical Survey 


| Lot of Intoxicating Liquor, etc.) 


| Gener see 9, col. 3, Public Health 
Inland W aterways 


i 

Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Department of Agriculture prepares 
system of farm budget based on prob- 
able returns at time of marketing in- 


iended August 11 was higher than last | 
year. | 


Public Lands 


, through 
' Senate Committee on Public Lands. 


Public Utilities 


| script of testimony on June 29 before | 
Comptroller General, J. R. McCar',! the Federal Tlade Commission in its | 
holds that legal authority is lacking to investigation of public utilities. Wit-| 
issued by the Federal Board of Voca-: PY Witnesses in court-martial actions. | ness; Alfred Fischer, of Michigan. 
Page 7, Col. 5 | 

Soil erosion causes great losses to 


| dio stations. 


‘Railroads 


| to 
>| tervene in the proceeding for authority 
“| to acquie control of the Texas, Mexico 
& Orient Railway in substitution. 


merce filed 
Commission says revised class rates in | 
western trunk line territory 
by railways are unlawful. 


suspends schedules proposing increases | 
on 
Mississippi Valley territory and points | 
north of the Ohio River. | 


products rates are suspended by Inter- 


Page 9| thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 


of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


+> 


. 
Oil 
Interstate ~ Commerce Comnission | 
suspends schedules proposing changes 
in commodity rates in petroleum and | 
petroleum products. 
Page 6, Col, 5) 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
affirms rejection of four claims for 


tion of other claims was improper. (Ex | 
parte O’Rourke.) | 
Page 4, Col. 1 
District Court, Northern District of | 
New York, holds three patents on 
alloy for engine valves to be| 
and _ infringed. (Ludlum Steel 
Terry.) 


valid 
Co. Vv. 





Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page &. | 


Postal Service 


| suspends schedules proposing changes 
in 
petroleum products. 


man _ companies 
freight by railroad and uirplane. 


state Commerce 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 








1 
i 
| 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


commodity rates in petroleum and 

Page 6, Col, 5 
Extracts of agreement between Ger- 
for joint carrying of 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Birmingham, Selma & Mobile Rail- 


road asks authority to build two ex- 
tensions to its lines in Alabama. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Condon, Kinzua and Southern Rail- 


road asks Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue stock. 


Page 6, Col. 6 | 
Action taken by Interstate Commerce | 


; Commission in uncontested cases on its 
finance docket is 


announced. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 
Commission. : 
Page 6 
announcing Pennsyl- 


Error made in 


vania stock issue. 


Post Office Denvartment announces 
that issuance of special certificates | 
from delivering postmasters as to num- 
ber of dav old chicks delivered to ad- 
dressees for certification of shippers is | 


Page 3, Col. 1| 

Postal Convention is | 
nations. 

Page 2, Col. 7} 

Postal Service—Article by Harry S. | 

New, Postmaster General. | 

Page 9, Col, 2 


International 


District Court for the Southern Dis- 
of Texas upholds forfeiture of 
stock of goods in store, which goods 


were alleged to be intended for use in 


manufacture of liquor. (U. S. v. One 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Mortality rate in cities for week) 


Page 2, Col. 1) 


Director Mather of the National Park | 
Service states orally experiences 
western parks on trip with 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Application made to the Federal | 


and Black’ Rivers in! 


Page 7, Col. 7! 
Continuation of excerpts from trans- | 


Page 7, Col, 1 
See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 


Conclusion of full text of plan of | 
Page 6, Col. 2 


The nIterstate Commerce Comnission | 
allow the Santa Fe Railway to in- 


Page 1, Col. 4} 
Brief of three city chambers of com- | 
with Interstate Commerce 


proposed | 
| 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Commerce Comniission | 





Interstate 


fertilizer and materials between | 


Page 6, Col. 4| 
Schedules proposing to rest#ict appli- | 
cation of articles taking grain or grain | 


state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Western Railway of Alabama av- | 


bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


t 


Ruling on Military 


Courts Is Issued ' 


——— —_ | 
[Continued from Page 3.] 
manner provided by these articles, or | 


tective Glasses and Other Substances— 
Technologic Paper 
reau of Standards. 


that 
skins are being developed to assist in 
movement of trade. 


dence on valuations brought out by hy- 
pothetical questions. (Estate of 
Weingarten, etc., v. Com’r.) 


of Tax Appeals. 
| 


on 


W ater Poaver 


Power Commission by Robert H. 
N 
liminary permit to construct a project 
on Tennessee 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 


W eather 


on 
during week was generally favorable 
to crops, except in parts of East and 
Southeast. 


ment of Agriculture returns from 
mission to issue $1,543,000 of mortgage | rope with impression that international 
| wool statistics may become a reality. 


Page 6, Col. 3 


Science 


Transmissive Properties of Eye-Pro- 


issued by the Bu- 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Topographic Instructions of the 


United States Geological Survey. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Shipping 


Contract for a floating Coast Guard 


Life Saving Station on the Ohio River, 
to cost $30,000, has been let, it was an- 
nounced at Coast Guard Headquarters, 


Page 3, Coil. 6 


_ Additional condition attached to spec- 
ifications for proposed sale of Ameri- 
can Merchant Lines. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


| Simplified Practices 


Department of Agriculture announces 
standard grades for hides and 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Social Welfare 


Prevention of war is a child welfare 


measure of first importance the Chief 
of the Children’s 
partment of Labor, 
clared ina paper read at a recent con- 
ference of social work. 


the 
srace Abbott 


Bureau of De- 


de- 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Industrial Schools for Delinquents, 


1926-27—Bulletin issued by the Bureau 
of Education. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


T axation 


Board of Tax Appeals rejects evi- 
David 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Summary of decisions of the Board 


Page 4, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on Page 4. 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
Page 8. 


Application made to the Federal 
Mc- 
eill of Washington, D. C. for a_ pre- 
and Black Rivers’ in 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Weather Bureau in report for week 
August 15 announces that weather 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Weather Bureau reports that crops 


have overcome effects of late spring, 
making 9 per cent composite gain dur- 
ing July. 


W ool 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Wool marketing specialist of Depart- 

Eu- 

| 

Page 1, Col. 6 | 
| 


suggestion accompanying the present 


i submission for decision that there may 


ever be implied, or accepted as inherent 
in a military court, or board, or any 
officer thereof, the power by compulsory 
process to control or deprive of his lib- 
erty a civilian, to obtain his testimony 
The reason of so limiting 


cality to specific frequencies, the selec-|to the court, it shall be lawful for the’ the power of a court-martial, which has 
tion of stations to be put in each power) court to imprison him for any time not} judicial functions of great moment ex- 


class, and the extent of time divisions by| 
particular stations, are allfeatures which 
can be altered as desired without dis- 
turbing the set-up. This holds true both 
before and after the allocation is initially | 
put into effect. 


German Correspondents 
Most Numerous at Geneva, 


More German newspapermen attend) 


of the League of Na-! 


cording to a study of League press rela- 
tions published by the League and re- 
cently received by the Department of} 
State. | 

The United States, although not a, 
member of the League ranks fourth in 
the number of newspaper correspondents | 
which it sends to xeport the annual As- 
semblies. It surpassed by France 
which last year sent 33 newspaper cor- 
respondents, and by. Great Britain which 
sent 31, In 1927 the’ United States sent 
only 19, although “im 1926 it sent 28. 

Japanese interest’ in’ the League 
semblies, as evidenced by attendence olf 
Japanese newspapermen dropped _ be- 
tween 1920, whem seven attended and 


is 


As- 





exceeding two months.” | 

“57, Courts of inquiry — shall have| 
power to summon witnesses, administer { 
oaths, and punish contempt, in the same 
manner as courts-martial.”” 

Upon full consideration of these stat- 
utes the Attorney General held that a, 
naval court-martial or court of inquiry } 


lor judge advocate thereof had no power | 


to compel a civilian witness, not subject | 
to the Article for the Government of the | 
Navy, to appear and testify before such | 
court-martial or court of inquiry, and it | 
was only due to the amendment of the | 
cited Article 42 by Sections 11 and 12 | 
of the Act of February 16, 1909, 35 Stat. | 
621, 622, that naval courts-martial and 
courts of inquiry have a power to issue | 
process to civil witnesses analogous to 
that power granted Army courts-martial 
in Section 1202 of the Revised Statutes, | 
and now, by the 22nd Article of War. 

There is an oktservation by Attorney 
General Miller at the conclusion of his 
opinion, on page 503, which is pertinent 
here and is as follows: 

“It must be remembered that a court- 
martial is a court of limited and special ! 
jurisdiction; that it only has such powers | 
as are clearly conferred by statute. Noth- | 
ing certainly in the way of control over | 
civilians is to be taken in its favor by 
implication.” 

These opinions of the Attorneys Gen- 


eral seem effectually to dispose of and , 


tending even to the inflicting of capital 


punishment, is more apparent when ap- | 


plied to mere fact-fining boards. 
To be continued in the issue 
August 17. 


Postal Convention 
Open to All Nations 


[Continreed from Page 2.) 


of 


taken every five years for a period of | 


28 days, 

In the parcel-post service a country 
which dispatches more parcels to another 
country than it receives from it pays 
the latter a fixed amount for each par- 
cel dispatched in excess of those received. 
If a parcel has to pass in transit through 
a country other than that of destination, 
a fixed charge must be paid to such in- 


| termediary country for each parcel pass- 


ing through its service. 

The following countries do not belong 
to the Universal Postal Union: The 
Alaouite State, the Laccadive and Mal- 
dive Island, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
and the Tonga Islands, 

Countries whieh do not form part of 
the Union are permitted to adhere to the 
Convention at any time. Notice of their 
request for adhesion must be — given, 
through diplomatic channels, to the Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland, and by the lat- 
ter to the Governments of all the coun- 


ito demonstrate the unsoundness of the | tries of the Union, 


;with the 


| More Advertising 
By Utilities in 
Michigan Urged 


| Local Companies Advised by 


Information Director to » 
Write Off Cost as In- 
surance. 
[Continued from Page 7.) 


the Michigan newspapers, had you not? 
A. (After examining correspondence.) 


||| Yes, I did. 


Q. The import of Mr. Tufford’s letter 
;was to advise his members not to use 
|much material, wasn’t it? A, That is 
right. 

Q. Then Mr. Lytle said: “Apparentiy 
\it will be necessary to get hold of Mr. 


||| Tufford and explain the situation quite 


|thoroughly. When Mr. Sundine, of Mo- 
jline, was at the head of the organiza- 


||}; tion I saw him and he came to a very 


full understanding of what the propo- 
sition was. I will see what can be done 
and let you know.” 

Then he suggests that “we have the 
matter taken up locally, that is to have 
the local manager visit the newspaper 


||'editor and show him the close relation- 


ship between the committee——” 
take it that means your committee? A. 
I would think so. 

| Q. “And his company.” That 
local company? A. I think so, 


Emphasized Increase 
In Advertising 


Q. “And the fact that through the 
stimulating efforts you are putting forth 
his advertising with the local paper 
would be greatly increased.” It is plain 
that that was Mr. Lytle’s suggestion as 
to hovw* to offset and change the attitude 
that Mr. Tufford has taken? A. I be- 
lieve that is correct. 

Q. December 9, 1922, we have a letter 
from Mr. Carmichael, of the Iowa com- 
mittee, document 3172, addressed to you? 
You had sent Mr. Carmichael a copy of 
Mr. Tufford’s letter too? A. That 
right. 
| Q. And Mr. Carmichael sent you a 
copy of a letter which he had written 
Mr. Tufford and says he will try to see 
him personally. A. Yes. i 

Q. Here on December 9, 1922, we have 
a copy of Mr. Carmichael’s letter, have 
we not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In which he tells Mr. Tufford that 
“If the public utility companies are to 


is, the 


is 


||; prosper, to build up and maintain good 


|public relations and good service, they 
must spend their money for this pur- 
pose just the same as they have to spend 
it for coal and labor. Being an experi- 
enced business man he knows, as I do, 
and the result of the directors of State 
|committees, that we cannot expect to 
|put anything over on the newspaper 
publishers, permanently anyway, but 


\}}must adopt the right kind of business 


| policy.” 
|_ He calls attention to the fact that the 
| Illinois committee had quadrupled the 


; newspaper advertising in Illinois, does 


he not? <A. He does. 

_ Q. “Some of the committee issue what 
is called a news bulletin. The matters 
contained therein may or may not be 
jnews matter. Some of it is.’ A. That 
jis right. 


||. Q. I am going to ask you, Mr. Fischer, 


if this letter is not a straight bid to Mr. 
Tufford to abandon his attitude in con- 


||| sideration of this increase in advertising 
||| by the utilities. 


A. Iam not sure I am in position to 
answer anything with respect to the cor- 


| respondence between Mr. Carmichael and 
|| Mr. Tufford. 


Q. You are not willing to put any 
construction on this letter? A. Not be- 
yond what it says in the text: + 

Q. Here is some correspondence, I 


| i think you will agree, on the subject of 


the municipal plant at Hart. Mich., and 
some vote that was to betaken in a town 
or village, the village being the village of 
Hart? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Lewis, of the Consumer’s 
Power Company, October 8, 1923, in this 
letter document 3194, told you how the 
town was going to consider the issue of 
$115,000 in bonds to develop a water site 
for the generation and supply of elec- 
tricity. Is that true? A. That is right. 

Q. He tells about a talk that he had 
manager of the chamber of 
commerce about it, and he wants you 
to send right away whatever you have 


l/on the subject of failures of municipal 


;Plants, losses sustained by municipal 
plants, etc.; does he not? A. He does. 

| Q. Did you send it to him? A. I for- 
| get exactly what I sent. I probably sent 
him something. 


|Speaker Sought 
|To Counteract Agitation 


Q. This document 3200, however, is 
ja telegram which you got from the Mich- 
igan United Light & Power Company, by 
which it appears that they wgre tele- 
graphing the N. E. L. A. for a speaker 
|to counteract municipal ownership agi- 
tation at Hart. Did the Michigan United 
Light & Power Company have any. plant 
|or business in Hart? A. They served 
| Hart. 

Q. Here is another telegram from the 
Michigan United Light & Power Com- 
| pany to you, document 3201, about some- 
| body who was making a favorable re- 
port. The man who was making that 
|report, the telegram discloses, had been 
lemployed by the Consumers’ Power 
Company, and the following suggestion 
is made: “You likely could demand state- 
men from Mr. Burd discounting the re- 
port.” Did you do anything about 
that? A. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, no. 

Q. While you may not have done any- 
thing about it, you did refer it to some- 
body by the name of Giffels, did you not, 
|e you referred the Giffels matter to 

somebody by the name of Lewis. A. That 
jis right. ; 

Q. Who was Mr. Lewis? A. The man 
who wrote that first letter—the Consum- 
er’s Power Company manager at 
Muskegon. 

Q. Mr. Burd, of Burd & Giffels, had 
}made a favorable report on the Hart sit- 

uation; had he not? A. Yes, sir; accorde 

ling to that telegram. 

| Hecerpts from transeript of testie 

|; mony on June 29 before the Federal 

| Trade. Commission in its investigas 
tion of public utilities will be cone 

| tinued in the issue of August 173 








